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Breaking Surface on the Sahara 



After all the books I have written about the sea, here 
is one about the desert. 

To step out of the aqualung onto the back of a camel 
is not a paradoxical or fantastic gesture. Let no one 
imagine that there is any antithesis, or disloyalty, in it. 
Sahara Adventure is a natural sequel to The Undersea 
Adventured It completes it. It gives it its human sig- 
nificance. 

Undersea exploration and Sahara exploration have, in 
the last analysis, a common denominator the explorer 
himself. The force which drives man down into the 
trough of the sea is the same as that which impels him 
to the earth's vast reaches of emptiness. In the quest of 
self-discovery, the map's expanses of blue and of white 
have an equal value. Besides, they are very much alike. . . 

Water or sand, each is the same immutable kingdom: 
a realm of unbounded empty distances, where the in- 
truder is no more than a passer-by; virgin depths of 
water, virgin lands, equally harsh and inhospitable, 
York, Julian Messnet, Inc., 1953. 
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SAHARA ADVENTURE 

though not in the same way; wrought upon by light and 
by erosion. 

The ocean floor and the desert have been victims of the 
same misconception: both were long believed to be flat 
and sandy. But their sands in undulations of the same 
"ripple marks" cover only a meager portion of their 
extent: in the Sahara hardly one fifth. It is not only 
stretches of sandy beaches that we find undersea and in 
Africa, but labyrinths of rock, peaks and cliffs, valleys, 
canyons, and caves. Sometimes, too, the crust of the earth, 
under the water or the sun which bears down upon it, 
turns green in spite of everything, in an oasis, in forests 
of seaweeds, in rivers of palms. And in the blackest 
"abysses" of the sea, as in the worst "infernos" of the 
desert, a miraculous flower will bloom in the rubble, 
marking, as with a golden nailhead, the stubborn presence 
of life. 

The sea and the desert gnaw equally at the wrecks lost 
upon their surfaces: the stranded truck eaten away by 
rust, the ship aground on the sands, prone on its side. 
In the solitude of the sea, in the silence of the desert 
sand hill, there is the same anonymity, the same melan- 
choly of things dying rather than dead, given over de- 
fenseless to the sands of the sea bottom, to the sands 
blown by the wind. 

These are landscapes which resemble each other, under 
the pressing weight of the water and of the sky, not by 
their strangeness but by their ambiguity. We know that 
this is a similarity of aspect only, and we remind our- 
selves that, contrary to a widespread belief, the Sahara is 
not a sea that has dried up; there was no Saharan Sea in 
the Quaternary Period. These are the unexplored fringes 
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of the world, on the margin of the earth "civilized" by 
man, and of reality turned to usefulness. They are alien 
to the highway, the plowed field, the hearth, the achieve- 
ments of technology; they have been neither made over 
by usage nor rendered commonplace by habit. These are 
the Promised Lands of the mind and spirit, the only ones 
left upon our planet which can offer a certain ease and 
smoothness to the processes of thought. 

"I am here because of a taste for luxury," was the re- 
mark often made to me by Commandant X, who had not 
left the Sahara for twenty years, even on home leave. 

The men who roam the sea and the desert resemble 
each other too. Divers and camel drivers inhabit mur- 
murous silences, forever carrying on an unspoken mono- 
logue, and delighting in a solitude that is almost dizzying. 
Spirit and body float in undisturbed equilibrium in the 
peace of the waters and in the peace of the Sahara, in 
the swaying of the camels' movement and in the cradling 
of the deep dive. 

Literature has blurred the features of the men who 
have chosen the empty spaces of the planet for their 
domain, who seek the broad plains of solitude. All the 
cliches about "adventure," all the banalities about the 
"magic of the sands," or the "appeal of the desert," have 
thrown a veil of confusion over the truth. 

The man who becomes a denizen of the Sahara is 
neither the one stereotype always straining every nerve 
toward feats of heroism, nor the other who bears within 
him the unhealed wound of a great love. 

A sick heart finds no more effective cure in the desert 
than anywhere else; rather less, probably. The image of 
the man who is made a "Saharan" by duty, by resentment, 
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or by despair is entirely false. To picture the desert as a 
convalescent home or a place to retire to what a mis- 
conception this is! The desert enriches only those who 
are already rich. It strengthens only the strong. One must 
entrust to it the heart's abundance and the mind's 
vitality; for these it brings to fruition. 

It does more. Like the sea, it reveals the depths of 
being within us. Through it, there is every chance of 
our arriving at a certain secret door within ourselves. 
From this threshold other inner landscapes appear before 
our eyes. When consciousness makes its way beyond this 
wall, it achieves the greatest of all transitions: the trans- 
planting of the inner man. 

It is here that the sea and the desert have an equal 
value, are one in their human significance. It is here that 
the spell of the Sahara and the spell of the ocean depths 
bring a richness and satisfaction to certain spirits that the 
charms of cities, the smiles of women, the sweetness of 
home, cannot bestow. Is this the arrogance of choosing a 
bleak and naked destiny? The vanity of the hermit? I 
am not so sure of that. In these retreats into sparseness and 
solitude, these voluntary divestments of all that is ex- 
traneous, the same psychological alchemy is at work. 
There is always the question of a spiritual gain. The 
stake is the appropriation of the world by irrational 
means: a stake a la Rimbaud. 

I have found again in the desert or rather, I have 
brought to perfection there the magic process by which, 
in the water, a diver is able to loose the ordinary bonds 
of time and space and bring life into consonance with 
an obscure inner poem: to by-pass habit, language, 
memory It is precisely the " T is an other" of Rim- 
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baud. To satisfy the "other" is an effort that lasts all our 
lives. 

This unauthorized guest finds his enjoyment when his 
host is wholly absorbed in the present. That moment may 
be encountered at any of a number of crossroads: it may 
come in dream, poetry, intoxication, the nullification of 
gravity, solitude, silence, or mystical experience. There 
must be a kind of shifting in existence, which tempo- 
rarily conceals its unreasonableness and holds the in- 
dividual in suspense above time and space, attentive only 
to what goes on within himself. 

Our psychology has not gone very far, obviously, since 
it has not yet plainly recognized this state of being, and 
given it a name. 

We speak, to be sure, of "twilight states." But there 
is a disparaging emphasis in this use of the word "twi- 
light," a smell of anesthetics. What I am thinking of is 
not that! On the contrary, this is a matter of exceptional 
clarity. Consciousness expands under another light. 

The term we are looking for might perhaps be found 
in Proust. He has characterized as "instants of eternity," 
or "of perpetual adoration," those moments when man 
succeeds in "fixing the time which nothing fixes." 

Yet it is less a question of "fixing the time" than of 
passing to its frontier or beyond it. 

"I have gathered the smallest atoms of time into ever- 
more-substantial textures," wrote Mallarme. To give sub- 
stance to that thin thread of water or sand that runs 
between our fingers that is our sole problem. It is this 
which inspires the mystics, as it inspires the poets. "The 
contemplation of time is the key to human life," says 
Simone Weil. 
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It may be thought that this is going a long way in 
search of justification for enjoyment of the Sahara and 
its links with underseas "tourism." Yet, however mun- 
dane these aquatic or terrestrial promenades may be, 
their one merit in my eyes is that they do sometimes off er 
those "instants of eternity" which fix man in the present 
moment and put him outside the context of time. 

Whether one walks, rides a camel, flies, or dives deep 
into the sea, it is for the sole purpose of crossing a frontier 
beyond which man ceases to feel himself the master, sure 
of his techniques, upheld by his inheritance, backed by 
the crowd. The more powerless he is, the more his spirit 
permeates his being. The horizon of the world and the 
horizon of thought coincide within him. Then the water, 
the rocks, and the sand become vital nourishment, and 
perhaps a poem. 

The sea and the desert are countries of lowly material 
attributes, where mind and spirit find luxury. 

I have known all this for a long time. 

I crossed the threshold of the desert before passing 
beneath the surface of the sea. Before I ever penetrated 
the mass of the ocean, to see its blue turn to black and 
gleam with coral stars, I knew African nights clearer 
than the water and far more studded with stars. For 
twenty years I had wandered about in Africa: from north 
to south, from west to east; and, especially, I had traveled 
in the Sahara, by truck and by camel. 

But one day I came back to it equipped, as it were, 
with my experience as a diver. A certain sort of sensi- 
bility learned in the water, an attention to the pictures 
the eye sees, a permanent detachment of the mind, seemed 
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to me not without value for roaming in the desert. This 
book in which I have tried to say all this is not, then, 
a study of the Sahara. It means little to me to set myself 
up as an explorer if I am not exploring the country that 
lies within. What I am concerned with is merely to bring 
human experience of the water into spiritual confronta- 
tion with the harshest realities of the land. I wanted to 
break surface at the bleakest and most poorly endowed 
spot on the planet, in "the most beautiful desert in the 
world." I thought that the water would attain its apex 
of value there where there was none. Was it not fitting, 
moreover, to balance the riches gathered in deep-sea div- 
ing with the most arid, the most completely mineral, 
images? Would this not be the best test to which the 
undersea adventure could be subjected, and a sure means 
of checking its worth? 

This "Sahara adventure" is confined to the Tassili of 
Ajjer and Fezzan. It is a region of the Sahara which I 
know better than the others because I have traveled 
through it on foot that is, by camel. But, more than 
anything else, it is a region which is particularly adapted 
to my purpose. In both its landscapes and its archaeologi- 
cal relics, it offers all the material for study and compari- 
son we could wish for, whether in connection with our 
personal intuitions or with the history of mankind. 

For one chapter of the human adventure is set in the 
Sahara, and the link between the desert and history is 
no less strong than the link between history and the sea. 
In this planetary void one finds more than one oppor- 
tunity for recourse to the historic intuition, and to a 
certain kind of feeling for the past, which had been 
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so precious to me during my diving experience, in the 
mud that oozes from wrecked ships or covers the 
crumbled walls of ancient seaports. 

It is quite true that the lands of the Sahara are at 
present practically empty. The Tassili of Ajjer, an area 
the size of France, shelters scarcely thirty-five hundred 
Tuareg, while the population of Fezzan, which is equally 
extensive, is estimated at forty thousand. 

But the weight of ghosts Hes heavier. The regions of 
the Ajjer and Fezzan comprise the great storehouse of 
the African past. "The Sahara has always been the domain 
of Man,'* E. F. Gautier 2 has written. And these are not 
merely spectacular words. Before all else a domain of 
prehistory, perhaps the richest on earth, the Sahara has 
been the least exploited, the least known. The Sahara 
may be regarded, indeed, as a veritable prehistoric "pre- 
serve." In spite of numerous exploring expeditions and 
activities, it is still to a very great extent a terra incognita. 
This country, which today is empty, was in prehistoric 
ages densely populated. But as it became arid and barren 
men fled from it or died, leaving vestiges almost every- 
where, which we are finding again today. 

The prehistoric riches of the Sahara do not consist 
merely of countless places where Stone Age implements 
are to be found, but in engravings and paintings as well. 
On the steep bluffs of the wadies (valleys), the flanks of 
the mountains, the walls of caves, the man of the Sahara 
reproduced, through thousands of years, first the wild 

2 E. F. Gautier, Professor in the University of Algiers, was one 
of the men who knew the Sahara best. He wrote several books 
which are still consulted as authorities: Le Sahara, Moeurs et 
coutumes des Mussulmans, Let sticks obscurs de Maghreb, etc. 
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beasts he hunted and then the animals he raised. He 
represented himself, also. But the significance o these 
drawings eludes us. We have have not found the key to 
the symbols which accompany this realistic art: spirals, 
meandering lines, simple holes. So far, we have only 
hypotheses, hypotheses fabricated by twentieth-century 
minds. 

Moreover, we are very far from knowing the totality 
of a creative output which extends over thousands of 
miles, and is sheltered in mountainous recesses which 
are not so much inaccessible as situated on the fringe of 
life in the Sahara. What is thus dispersed in space is, 
likewise, diluted in time in a time that has been in- 
adequately explored. Of all the uncertainties of prehis- 
tory, the most confused are those pertaining to the Sahara. 
The divergences of appraisal range, here, over thousands 
of years. 

The word "desert" does not mean "empty," but "aban- 
doned." This is the sense of the Latin desertus, and it is 
peculiarly fitting. The desert is a world from which man 
has withdrawn, but in which he has left many traces. 
The desert is studded with the landmarks of mute lips, 
gestures forever arrested, a vast pandemonium frozen into 
stillness. 

The bottom of the sea also cries out through the voices 
of all its wrecks and ruins. It might be said that both sea 
and desert are impatient to deliver a message to which 
we do not listen, which we do not know how to hear. 

Saharan history is akin to the prehistory of Europe, 
but in its style it shows an indefinable stamp of originality 
and strength which keeps it from being a mere reflection. 
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In its independence it guards secrets which are all its 
own. Its art does not resemble that of the caves of 
southern France and northern Spain. 

It has not been possible to establish a parallel between 
the prehistoric periods of the Occident and the Stone Age 
activities of the Sahara. We have no assurance that 
analogous techniques were contemporaneous in Europe 
and in Africa. With very rare exceptions, the strata of 
stone implements in the desert lie at the surface of the 
soil. It is thus impossible to rely upon stratigraphy for a 
dating of diverse activities and skills. The desert wind, 
stirring and sifting the sand, has scraped the soil so as to 
bring the remains of all periods together at the same 
ground level. 

The men of the Sahara had their habitations in great 
valleys which after their time became dead, but which 
were watered by abundant rivers while they were in- 
habited. Our present "Tenere" formed the chosen domain 
of hunters, shepherds, and fishermen. 

The traveler may well be astonished by the sudden 
discovery of prehistoric tools or arrowheads in the midst 
of the desert, sometimes in a profusion unknown in 
Europe. But he has seen nothing yet! When he crosses 
one of those wadies whose cliffs are sometimes covered 
with wall engravings and paintings, the sight of the 
animals portrayed there is enough to convince him that 
this dead land once had a fauna which was not only 
plentiful but also semi-aquatic: crocodiles, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotamuses. On what is today a desert, herds of 
elephants, buffaloes, giraffes, and flocks of ostriches once 
fed. 

The real problem for us, however, lies in that great 
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hunger for pictures which is to be found among the men 
of all continents at a certain period of their history, and 
which has never been adequately explained. The riddle 
seems to be primarily one for psychology to tackle. We 
shall attack it as we go along, without claiming to supply 
its solution. Our excuse for daring to wrestle with it is 
that we are going to find ourselves in a situation favorable 
to certain intuitions. The silence and solitude that hold 
sway over the places themselves have always seemed to 
me to be of great value for such a quest. 

Both these regions the Tassili and Fezzan are mu- 
seums of the prehistoric, but their characters differ some- 
what. The Tassili seems to have been above all a place 
of refuge for humanity, and a water preserve. With 
regard to plant growth it still plays that role; in the 
midst of the desert it gives a home to flora of the Medi- 
terranean. Here, over a thousand miles from that sea, 
one is amazed to find the trees and plants of the Cote 
d'Azur, strayed into the heart of the desert and held 
captive there: cypress, olive, pink laurel, lavender, which 
are astounding to come across in the midst of this desola- 
tion of pebbles and rocks. The Tassili stands out like an 
earthly paradise surrounded on all sides by desert. In 
early days it was perhaps the last asylum of a residual 
population men who have left behind them neither 
tomb nor tool; nothing but pictures. 

Fezzan, on the other hand, has the aspect of a corridor 
rather than a refuge and stronghold. According to an- 
other phrase from our great Saharan specialist, Gautier, 
it is "historically the most important trans-Saharan line 
of communication after the Nile." In those far-distant 
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epochs when the camel had not yet been introduced into 
the Sahara, communication between the Mediterranean 
and Black Africa did, nevertheless, exist. Peoples of which 
we know little or nothing maintained traffic, by means of 
draft horses and oxen, across Phasania (from which 
comes the present name of Fezzan). To this very ancient 
line of communication is still attached the name of the 
Garamantes. 

That name does little more, actually, than designate 
our ignorance. It is applied to an ill-defined people, a 
vague territory, a mythical kingdom, an unmeasured 
period of time. Tombs, chariots, rock paintings every- 
thing has become "Garamantean," from one edge of the 
Sahara to the other, from the Djebel Ouenat to the Wadi 
Mathendous. It is as though, just discovering the Medi- 
terranean Basin, we called the Parthenon "Roman" as 
well as the Colosseum, and flung together Carthage, Ras 
Shamra, and the alignments of Karnak. There is an ac- 
counting to be made; it will be a long accounting, and it 
will take a long time. 

Here, in a few words, is the little that is known of the 
Garamentes. About the year 450 B. c., Herodotus was so 
incautious as to write of the Garamantes that they were 
"skillful in driving four-horse chariots." Now it so hap- 
pens that these chariots have been rediscovered. Almost 
everywhere in the Sahara, they were found cut into or 
painted on the rocks, in caves, and sometimes at an alti- 
tude of a thousand meters on mountains which seem 
inaccessible not only to the smallest vehicle but even to 
a saddle horse. Alongside the chariots and horses we 
sometimes see drivers too; they carry lances and bucklers, 
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and they wear a short robe that gives them the outline 
of a diabolo. 

Tombs made of heaps of stones have also been found, 
not only in Fezzan and the Tassili, but in many other 
parts of the Sahara; these have been dug into with 
almost no results, but they, likewise, have been listed as 
"Garamantean." Not content with assigning the entire 
Sahara to one people, modern "researchers" have as- 
similated the Garamantes to the Atlantes and have made 
them the ancestors of the Tuaregs. 

In short, the case of the Garamantes has become one 
of those confused issues in which, through jumbling to- 
gether various hypotheses, peoples, and dates, we have 
lost sight of the path to follow in order to get at the truth. 
From time to time some specialist prehistorian, archae- 
ologist, or historian will bring his fist down on the 
table and silence the outpourings of imagination. Then 
it starts all over again. 

Prudence should keep me from mixing into a dis- 
cussion whose confusion has been mildly maintained from 
Duveyrier and Vivien de Saint-Martin the French 
travelers and writers who were the first to speak of the 
subject down to the present moment and the latest dis- 
putants. But it so happens that the question of the 
Garamantes brings to a focus, under virtually ideal con- 
ditions, everything I am interested in: the Sahara, the 
Sea, Prehistory, and the Civilization of the Aegean. 

A devoted love for the desert preceded my dedication 
to an underseas career. In my previous books, there can 
be found more than one allusion to that civilization of 
the Aegean which, two or three thousand years before 
our era, drew not only its economic resources but also 
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its beliefs and its artistic inspiration from the sea. It seems 
to be practically established, for future studies, that the 
chariots seen in the pictures in the very heart of the 
Sahara are of Aegean or, if you prefer, of Creto- 
Mycenaean origin. Going ashore in Africa, about 1200 
B. c., the "People of the Sea" must have extended their 
sphere of influence as far as the Tassili, the Hoggar, the 
Atlantic Sahara: to Aouineght, for example, where en- 
gravings of chariots have been noted. 

The truth need not be violated in order to appear mar- 
velous. Yet one should make some distinctions, and assign 
the place of the Garamantes among several other un- 
known peoples. One should also try to fix dates. 

In this book we are not going to attempt to solve 
riddles which have been matters of dispute for years 
past. Our only merit lies in having gone to see these 
things for ourselves. Certain details of evidence inevitably 
escape those who do not personally know the works 
under discussion and the places where they are. It is 
beyond question that one can get no idea of the vigor 
of this Saharan art, and its importance, without having 
traveled through, at least, the Wadi Djerat and the Wadi 
Mathendous. No one who has visited those places will 
ever again dream of maintaining that this art is a matter 
of graphite scratched on walls by idle men killing time, 
or by hunters reviving their memories of an expedition 
to the Tchad. It is equally impossible to regard the repre- 
sentations of chariots as drawings made by mercenaries 
who had served along the Gulf of Sidra. The paintings 
and engravings bear witness to a care, and a continuity 
in effort, which seem to be the marks of a civilization, 
and which permit the assumption of intentions whether 
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religious or social is of little consequence that are in 
any case highly self-conscious. I think the reader will be 
able to judge of this from the photographs in this book, 
My ambition has no other goal than to bring to light 
the role which these regions have played in the history 
of man, and of man's spirit. It was in the same way that 
I tried, previously, to show the part taken by the sea in 
the diffusion of knowledge, techniques, and symbols, at 
the dawn of civilization. The role of the Sahara seems 
to me to differ scarcely at all. Like the sea, it has united 
more than it has severed; it has intermingled more than 
it has isolated. Like the sea, it has never as far back as 
one may go in time appeared to man as impassable: it 
has always been not so much an obstacle as a temptation. 

But before all else this book is the story of a journey. 

It was a journey as unheroic, as little hazardous, as a 
journey can be. 

I am bound to be considered "contrary," enamored of 
contradiction. Dedicated to undersea exploration at a 
time when everyone was busy describing its dangers, I 
never stopped insisting that the less it held of risk the 
more it bestowed of marvel. I repudiated the legends, and 
even the words, that gave rise to fear, and recommended 
diving as a "bourgeois" activity. And if I accomplished 
anything, it was to prove that life in the depths of the 
sea is a miracle within reach of almost everybody. I in- 
tend to say the same about the "Sahara adventure." 

The Sahara Desert is a domain which man can now 
frequent, and which offers him in lavish measure, and 
without danger, all those things for which twentieth- 
century man feels nostalgia: silence, solitude, the strip- 
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ping away of nonessentials. To be sure, I would not 
advise my readers to venture into the desert without a 
guide and without some experience, any more than I 
would counsel deep-sea diving without prudence. The 
world of the sand, Hke that of the water, has its laws and 
its limits. One must submit to them. 

There is nothing to be gained by forcing the note of 
the marvelous. You can put all the wild beasts, sharks, 
snakes, and scorpions you please into a story and still fail 
to make it moving. It is not danger that is moving: it is 
man. 

The great African solitudes are among the most peace- 
ful lands in the world today. As I write this, one runs 
more risk in Casablanca or Tunis than in the Tassili of 
the Ajjer. Man and his passions poison the inhabited 
earth. Now, as thousands of years ago, the desert is a 
refuge. I am afraid it will not be so for long. There is oil 
in the Sahara. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

Sand In the Sky 



"A gypsy-van airplane!" snorts Commandant F., the of- 
ficer in charge. 

There is some truth in that. The machine, which took 
me aboard at Ouargla, is crammed with an assortment 
of luggage which could best be called bizarre bags, 
boxes, and demijohns. Some of them probably contain 
inflammable or corrosive liquids which in theory must 
never be transported by plane. But if the Commandant is 
to be believed, they had once tried to "wish dynamite 
on him!" 

Yet this cargo, actually, is less reminiscent of a gypsy 
caravan than of the rural buses of Normandy and Brit- 
tany on a Saturday evening, as they set out on their jolting 
way from village to village. This is an all-purpose air- 
plane the mail coach which assures the flow of supplies 
for the southern stations, a military plane on which I am 
the only civilian. 

Its complicated itinerary necessitates its describing a 
loop above the Sahara, but it makes it in one direction 
one week and in another the next, so as to show no 
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favoritism. This effort to be impartial amounts, as a 
matter of fact, to very little. At certain seasons of the year 
these rotations are at the mercy of all the caprices of the 
wind; the plane goes where it can, when it can, and for 
three weeks in succession the same station may receive 
the meat intended for all the others. There is nothing 
that can be done about that. 

Inside the plane, the bulkiest portion of the cargo, 
which occupies half the cabin, is roped in place behind 
a heavy canvas. An IPSA 3 , smiling, bustling, and precise, 
is prepared to satisfy the humble desires of the hinter- 
land, with all the things men want that can be transported 
in limited space: newspapers, books, magazines, phono- 
graph needles, kodak films, and apfrittfs. As for myself, 
I am no longer surprised by any cargo to be found aboard 
a Saharan airplane. In the past, traveling from north to 
south, I have journeyed with chairs for the Tamanrasset 
Hotel, and with Camembert cheeses that were overripe, 
for it was the Easter season and the weather was hot. In 
the opposite direction I have had as companions a fenefy 
a little sand-fox that may sometimes be successfully tamed 
in its barred cage and a baby ostrich in no cage at all. 
But the most engaging of the migrant animals was Tarn, 
a dog with a shape like a sausage and ears like a hare, 
affectionate and artful, who used to travel on airplanes 
for pleasure. 

You might meet Tarn wagging his tail in the oil of the 
ports of call, at El Golea, at In Salah, at Gao, rarely at 
Tamanrasset, to which he owed his name and which was 
the home of his legal owners. 



*Infirmifre pilote secouriste de I'armie de Vaw: first-aid pilot 
nurse attached to the Army Air Force. 
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"Well, if it isn't Tarn!" someone would cry. 

And Tarn would wag his tail at everyone, and quickly 
slip onto the plane, to lie down under one of the seats, 
from where he would not emerge until after the take-off. 
Like a mendicant friar, he would go from one edge of 
the desert to the other, relying upon public generosity for 
his food and his creature comforts. 

What has become of Tarn? Has he survived the airline 
which has itself gone out of existence? The pilots I used 
to know are dead. The Sahara changes. 

So now I am the guest of the military aboard an old 
Junker; maximum speed a hundred and ten miles an 
hour. As the wind is blowing against us at about 50 
miles, we usually make between sixty and sixty-five 
miles the speed of an automobile. This would be de- 
lightful if you could see something. To be sure, the sky 
shows blue as I glimpse it through the holes in the sheet 
iron above my head (for there are holes; are they holes 
of ordinary wear-and-tear, or souvenirs of the war in 
Indochina?). Below us the world is effaced. The earth 
is a blurred and woolly mass, mottled with streaks of 
copper red, apparently static. There has been a sandstorm 
since we left Ouargla. It is the season for it. I started out 
too late. For the next three months I am going to be 
fighting the wind, from the Tassili to Fezzan and Tripoli- 
tania. 

In Africa the part played by the wind is almost equal 
to that of the sun. The names for it change according to 
locality. The words Sirocco and Simoon are not used in 
the Sahara; in the northern Sahara the hot wind is 
Cheheli; along the Atlantic coast it is Irifi; in the central 
Sahara it is Ouahdj. In Tripolitania it is the Ghibli, and 
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in Egypt the Khamsin. But whatever you call it, it is 
always the same irritating and insensate enemy. 

Under our wings rises a dust which does not reach 
us: a dust of the road, or of carpets being beaten. We 
are moving in a clean and empty azure; we purr along, 
all alone, in a blue which is alien to the earth a blue of 
the open sea. 

Through a fissure in the dirty mass below us, as I look 
out through my porthole, I occasionally catch sight of 
the muddy-looking bend of a wadi: steep slopes streaked 
with the mire of a dry river that goes nowhere, the lazy 
winding course of a stream that has disappeared. Under 
my eyes there is hardly any movement; the usual sense 
of the landscape slipping by beneath is absent here. There 
is a head wind, and we are making no progress. The mass 
of woolly fluff that had been torn apart piles up solid 
once more. A drift of smoke passes, then a red cloud 
blots out the wadi before we have even got beyond it. 

It is hot in our stretch of sky. Our scrap-iron box heats 
up like an oven. Sometimes we swing back and forth, 
roughly, under a savage riposte of the wind. The cargo 
shifts, and the adjutant hastens to strap it with an extra 
length of rope. The plane is startled, quivers, hesitates, 
then, with a rude recovery of its course, climbs in a spiral 
and goes back to its stubborn gait of an old creature of 
the desert. 

Half rising in my seat, I catch a glimpse through the 
pilot's windows of the landscape toward which we are 
making our way. Our sky has been abruptly dirtied over. 
We are flying into a yellow light. It is not swirling clouds 
or spirals of mist that we are about to pass through. In 
the past few minutes, the streaks on the horizon have 
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grown into a solid wall rising before us. Down there, the 
refuse of the earth is baking and bubbling in the heat of 
the Sahara. 

Conclusion: don't leave the solid earth too far behind; 
you can never be altogether sure of getting back to it. 
Today we have a mania for changing elements. I have 
made my way through the mass of the waters, but also, 
like everyone else at the present time, I have traversed 
the sky with its clouds and the dust that the wind keeps 
stirring through it. And to think that Cicero chose to let 
himself be killed rather than go aboard a boat! 

In the element of our temporary sojourn we do not 
do so badly, as long as we remain there. It is the transi- 
tion from one medium to the other that is difficult to 
achieve: to land the plane, to come to the surface in the 
water. We only pay as we go out. 

In theory a Junker alights anywhere. They have been 
seen landing on sand hills, or pulling off gymkhana 
stunts in the bottom of a wadi. But the Sahara is no flat 
surface. I know just about what is lying there far beneath 
our feet, hidden by those sulphur-colored clouds: the 
Hammada of Tinrhert, the Wadi Isekfaf, the silted-up 
estuary of the Wadi Tarat trenches hollowed out in the 
soil to a depth of fifty meters, traps of hand-packed sand 
and gravel, sand hills compact as rock. 

One thing is certain: we are not going to land at the 
next scheduled stop, which is Fort Flatters. The radio 
has notified us of that; Fort Flatters has announced: 
"Visibility, zero." 

Yet when we fly over Flatters I suddenly catch sight 
of the trail there, the descent to the valley miraculously 
lighted by a pale gleam in the sky. I know that in this 
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stony cut in the earth there are walls of pink and green 
gypsum, a little farther on a field of fossils, and toward 
the south a deposit of flint arrowheads that can be picked 
up by the handful Now all this is inaccessible, more dis- 
tant than veins of rubies or emeralds on Mars or the 
moon; for the valley itself, where we should have landed, 
is nothing but a tide of impalpable mud, garmented with 
a wild growth, mossy and menacing. 

We shall not come down at Fort Polignac either, which 
is more annoying to me, because that is precisely where 
I am bound for! It is there that camels are waiting to 
take me through the Tassili. But I do not fret over the 
failure to keep an appointment. An appointment in the 
desert? What do hours, and even days, matter when I 
am about to set out on a slow pilgrimage which will 
unfold outside the bonds of time, contemptuous of any 
schedule? In the Sahara airplane and camel are subject 
to the same compulsions, the same uncertainties. 

I marvel how the Sahara defends itself, even to its 
sky a sky that is more alive, and sometimes more hostile, 
than its soil. The desert has been very slow in giving up 
its meteorological secrets; in spite of all the observations 
and weather maps, it still holds surprises in reserve. I 
believe that the sky has been responsible for as many 
deaths as the land, and among them the most illustrious: 
Laperrine, Leclerc. 

"So at what spot in Africa shall we touch earth again?" 
I ask. 

"At Djanct" 

"At Djanet? Nonstop from Ouargla? That's a pretty 
long flight. . . ." 
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It was a long flight; from ten o'clock in the morning 
till three in the afternoon. 

The propeller is grinding up a curious substance: yel- 
low cotton, feathers, the stuff that comes out of a vacuum 
cleaner when you empty it. Our flying tin can is filled 
with a thick glaucous light, which does not clear. 

As a measure of precaution we climb, tacking. The 
mass of the Tassili is somewhere in front of the plane's 
nose; I would like to know where. The dust is so thick 
on the window glass that you might think you were 
driving toward the bottom of some muddy river. The 
south wind blows up the Sahara with the force of huge 
flapping wings, tearing away all the light soil left be- 
tween the rocks, stripping this great worn desert body to 
the bone. 

Suddenly a miracle occurs: the marvelous Tassili! 
With a jerk, we have burst upon it. The layer of thick 
soup parts, frays out, dissolves in flurries of smokelike 
mist-, until only wisps are left, drifting here and there. 
Streamers of it, in the distance, seem to be floating gently 
around a few peaks. A rounded vault of blue and gray is 
pierced here and there by the hardness of the rock. We 
have found the lost sky once more. We are flying toward 
the light. The interior of the plane is already clearing up. 
And I think "of those returns toward the surface of the 
water after a very deep dive, when, escaping from the 
darkness below, one is born again to the limpid freshness 
of day. 

Now the Tassili, like a rock garden, displays in full 
light its ridges, its peaks, its irregular lines like verse 
that doesn't scan, its interlacing gorges and hills russet, 
black, and gray, flat against a mauve background. It is a 
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fine day. And bursting with pride, as if we were arriving 
in my own country, I cry out, for the benefit of the IPSA, 
the commandant, the adjutant, "I told you it would be 
good weather in the Tassili!" 

They are indulgent of my enthusiasms, and e^ en oblig- 
ing toward my whims; they are willing to seek out for me 
the wide corridor of the Imihrou, the Tassili of Dider, 
and to veer over the Assakao. Standing perched on the 
toilet seat, in the middle of the rediscovered sky, I try to 
photograph the mountains from the one window that 
can be opened. 

This gap down there, however, is the last edge of the 
plateau. There to the right is the "stone forest." We are 
arriving. The soil hollows itself out beneath the plane. 
We have only to let ourselves glide into the wadi, op- 
posite the black-and-purple mass of the Tin Beun We 
graze the green avenue of palm trees, and tack, in the 
full azure of the sky, above a terrain without a hangar. 
We jolt along the runway toward the ridiculous evidences 
of civilization the outlines of the station's old jeep, the 
gasoline pump, and the wind scoop. 

"You see how good the weather is at Djanet!" I ex- 
claim again. 

The members of the plane's crew smile and shake their 
heads. They know better than I that this "good weather" 
means nothing. It is only the evening's respite. Tomorrow 
they will have to take off again, and by tomorrow the 
sandstorm wind will probably be blowing over the whole 
Sahara. 

Captain Rossi is waiting for us. We set out in the jeep. 
I breathe the dry air of the desert, the rediscovered land. 
I look at the old cemeteries that cling to the cliffs and 
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thrust out the sharp-pointed stones of their tombs. These 
mortuary saw-teeth springing from the naked rock how 
strangely cruel they seem! 

Because of the crazy airplane schedules in this coun- 
try, I have reached my destination before starting for it! 
I meant to come from Polignac to Djanet by camel, and 
here I am at Djanet already. The only thing for me to 
do now is to return to Polignac, so as to arrive here again 
in three weeks or a month. 

This evening I shall show my aviator friends who 
are better acquainted with the sky than with the land of 
their stopping places all the meager store of treasure 
that is at my disposal here. I shall pay them homage with 
the only goods within my reach, the dry, pure largesse of 
the desert: the prehistoric elephant, the rock paintings, 
the curved horns of oxen graven here thousands of years 
ago, a rock shelter where man has left imprints that are 
very ancient and very cryptic. 

The next day the plane took ofi on its circuit at dawn; 
and before the sand had had time to invade the heavens, 
it set me down at last at Polignac. 

Fort Polignac can only be described as the most 
drearily uninviting of all the Sahara posts. Fort Flatters 
is more dilapidated In Salah is hotter and more choked 
with sand, but Polignac is stark emptiness. It is nothing 
but a dot on the map. Before the French took over and 
built the blockhouse, it was not even a native village. 
There is now a parade ground, a quadrilateral laid out 
with gravel. At one end stands the blockhouse, with its 
radio antennae; at the other end, what is ironically called 
the CitS, three huts grouped around the kitchen and 
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messroom. To go to lunch, you have to confront this 
murderous void, cross this little lake of blinding light, 
this glittering pool of black stones. There is no tree, no 
bush, not so much as a tuft of drinn, that woody plant 
growing in clumps which can withstand the aridity of 
the Sahara. 

Yet it is with tenderness, with nostalgia, that I think 
of that extravagantly spacious esplanade, that second- 
rate airdrome which the slightest sandstorm puts out of 
service, that simple cookhouse. For Polignac is the gate- 
way to the Tassili of the Ajjer. It is even more a port 
than a gateway. It is where one embarks for the silences 
of solitude. 

Everything is in readiness this evening for a long camel 
trek. Tomorrow I shall set out for a hill country whose 
encircling cliffs hold fast a treasure stored there for 
millenniums the rivers and forests of the Sahara; pud- 
dles of water now, and dying groves. 

By dawn, my crew has assembled in front of the block- 
house: three camels, a Targui guide, and a cook-boy. The 
boy's culinary talents are of small moment. We will eat 
\essera, a corn pancake cooked in the sand and ashes; and 
in the evening we should be entitled to a meal of chorba, 
which in more privileged regions is a real stew, but here 
is nothing more than a plate of noodles, over which the 
peculiar butter of the Tuaregs liquid, and with a strong 
rancid odor has been poured. 

On the empty parade ground my men and beasts form 
a sorry little traveling-circus group. All the Europeans in 
the post are grouped around it: the lieutenant, the doctor, 
the adjutant. And each of them lavishly offers me his 
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experience, his authority, his modest resources. They 
present me with a handful of lemons a marvelous travel 
gift, infinitely precious at Polignac, where provisions are 
brought in only by plane. The adjutant examines the 
soles of the camels' feet. The lieutenant gives his critical 
attention to the rahla, the hard packsaddle of the Targui. 

"Oh, yes, it is a little narrow," I say, "but it will do all 
right. I'll lay my burnous sideways." 

For I, too, have reviewed, one by one, the miserable 
objects on which, if not our lives, at least our pretense of 
comfort as indigent nomads will depend for days to 
come. I have felt the weight of the full guerbas, water 
bottles made of goatskin sniffed their odor of butter 
and goat. Instead of the soles of the camels, I have in- 
spected my human companions' feet. I have discovered 
that the boy lacks even nails, has not the least bit of 
native footwear, not even those ifofyane which the poorest 
hillman hereabouts owes it to himself to possess. It is too 
late now to have them made for him. For a month he 
will go barefoot on the sharp-edged pebbles and gravel 
and the burning sand. He is sixteen years old. 

The vigilant friendship by which I am surrounded is 
trying to save me from the slightest hitch, any one of 
those minute imperfections which may ruin a journey 
and transform it into a prolonged martyrdom: the camel 
that limps, the saddle that slips, the water bottle that 
leaks, the grain that has worms in it. Noting these anx- 
ious attentions, I realize that a solitude without resources 
is just ahead. I have reached a threshold. I am about to be 
governed by other laws than those of civilization, to re- 
discover those restraints and compulsions that were known 
to primitive man as he roamed the face of the earth, with- 
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out towns, without roads, without cultivated fields, 
traversing reaches that were too wide for him. 

In two days the doctor is to overtake me and share my 
route as far as the Wadi Imihrou. He has talked about 
some "circuit of vaccinations." But I am not entirely 
deceived. I know he wants to tighten this last bond be- 
tween us before abandoning me to the emptiness of the 
Tassili. 

There is a wonderful simplicity about farewell in the 
Sahara! You say "Au revoir!" and walk away, on foot, 
behind the camels. For it is not considered proper to 
mount and start off at a trot, kicking up a find cloud of 
dust, as they do in the movies, or sometimes among the 
military. Although the animals carry only water and 
essential foodstuffs, they are heavily loaded. They have 
to be spared as much as possible. An extra pack camel 
would have been an encumbrance, and would have held 
us back. 

"To go as a countryman, and lightly, is the distinguish- 
ing mark of the great wanderer," wrote that great Saharan 
author, Commandant Cauneille. 

I set out, then, "as a countryman, and lightly." But I 
go without glory. My eyes are fixed on the rump of the 
last camel. I know that from now on I shall walk for 
hours every day with my eyes fixed on those angular 
buttocks, with nothing to distract me from fatigue ex- 
cept the little balls of dung that will fall from time to 
time, small and oblong like dates. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Wadi Djerat 



Here is the first halt under the tthel trees. The lug- 
gage is thrown about on the ground in disorder, right 
where it was taken off the camels' backs. Only the pack- 
saddles endow this display of goods with some little 
dignity. My men, with respect, have hooked my brief 
case and the gun onto my saddle. 

The trail by which we have halted makes a sinuous 
way toward the cliff wall of the Tassili. Below, there is 
upward-sloping ground. At the farthest end, the rock 
rises like a blind wall drowned in blue light. 

As we were late in starting and it is hot, and as I am 
not yet in training, I have toiled along heavily in the 
sand, my feet soft, sensitive, and clumsy. But it is com- 
fortable in the slightly dingy shade of the ethels. I am 
not hungry. It is not likely that I shall be hungry for 
at least two days. But my companions have an appetite; 
they must have eaten meagerly last evening, saving up 
for the provisions I would supply on the road. For once, 
I am letting them cook themselves a rich and plentiful 
chorba. They will want a long siesta to digest all that 
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pasty stuff, but I shall not give it to them. I am eager to 
try out the camel I am to ride. It is a sturdy animal, al- 
ready of ripe age, and a little heavy. I recognize the dis- 
cernment of my Polignac friends in its selection. One 
learns to distrust those tall gaunt creatures with feet like 
grasshoppers, Sudanese camels built for the sand, and 
bewildered and slow in hill country. A chief, no doubt, 
owes it to himself to ride those great beasts, which are 
pleasing to his vanity. But I am not a chief; at most I 
am a taleb, a scholar, a modest characterization which 
puts me in the class of the public scrivener, the disciple 
of Zaouia, the ethnographer on a mission. 

Besides, the status of my mount is of small con- 
sequence. I shall have no one to dazzle, since we shall 
probably not encounter a living soul in the whole course 
of this expedition. We are not even going to pass near 
any of the palm groves which are euphemistically called 
zeribas, "centers of cultivation," and where so little is 
grown. In short, we shall not be following the Polignac- 
Djanet camel trail. With the help of Commandant Im- 
bard my good angel in the Tassili I have marked out 
on the maps a zigzag itinerary which should take me 
from one prehistoric site to another, and from engraved 
to painted rocks. 

The geographers call the Tassili an enceinte, and, as 
almost always, they are right. Seen from a distance it is 
only a massive block, and it is only after penetrating it 
that one perceives the complexity, the systems of ram- 
parts, corridors, crenelated walls, which make it a well- 
defended and incredibly ramified domain. It is sandstone. 
And the rock has been irregularly eroded by water. In 
this mass of rock the geologists distinguish an outer 
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Tassili, adjacent to Polignac, which is Devonian, and an 
inner Tassili, neighboring Djanet, which is Silurian. 
Wadies have cut great gashes through the rock and many 
of these canyons served as refuge for prehistoric man. 
In each of them lingers a little water and some slight 
vegetation. But to go from one wadi to the other one 
must climb to the plateau and make one's way across 
more than one rocky chaos, or traverse interminable 
stretches of black stones: the reg. 

On the afternoon of that very first day, we enter the 
Wadi Djerat, a narrow valley where the sand runs like 
water, an estuary of sand, waves of sand whose con- 
gealed crests hug the rock, a cascade of sand which we 
ascend, heavy-footed, in the heat; a winding gorge, cut 
in the sandsone, and swiftly enclosed by it. It certainly 
looks like a trap! For the valley leads nowhere. It is a 
cul-de-sac. 

We have reached one of the holy places of prehistory: 
a long corridor of rock paintings and engravings, well off 
the paths of invasion. All the specialists of the Sahara 
and of prehistory have passed by here. Reygasse, Ferret, 
and Lhote came here after Brenans. But how many other, 
quite similar sites are yet to be discovered in a land almost 
as large of France? 

In the softness of the evening I experience a childish 
exaltation in feeling these cliffs on each side of me, in 
treading a soil made of such fine sand, and studded at 
long intervals with the whitening tuffs of drinn. I am 
entering this valley as one enters the vestibule of a pro- 
vincial museum. I find the same silence, the same empti- 
ness, the same reflective contemplation of objects. This is 
a house of the dead, where the soles of the camels' feet, 
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grazing the sand, make a muffled sound as if they were 
disturbing the ancient dust. 

Once more I am discovering the snare that lies in 
words. There is nothing here that evokes "the desert," 
desolation, or harshness. This region is not bleak and 
depressing. Some tender indefinable melancholy is wafted 
between these cliif walls. Here are the first signs on the 
rock: a spiral. In the twilight silence of this diminutive 
wadi, the messages from prehistoric times take on a 
mournful resonance, like a summons from closed lips, 
the subdued lament of a phantom. 

At the suggestion of the guide, we will camp here. It 
is a little early, but that will give me time to take in my 
new solitude and, above all, to scale the rock terraces in 
search of engravings. It is on these terraces, created by 
former levels of the stream, that men of whom we know 
practically nothing have left the tokens of their presence 
a whole long history which is yet to be deciphered. There 
are, in fact, two terraces, set one above the other and 
following the cliff walls like balconies. The upper one 
seems to me to be the richer. Tomorrow I shall discover 
that there are engravings along the entire length of the 
wadi, but that they are thicker and more numerous and 
finer the farther one goes from the canyon's mouth. They 
are especially numerous at the confluence of all the little 
wadies which open into the Wadi Djerat. 

My guide has got out a sewing outfit and, taking 
advantage of the last greenish gleam from the sky, is 
drawing his needle back and forth, absorbed in the com- 
plicated business of mending clothes. 

While I am walking away from the encampment, the 
boy Ali has freed himself from the white veil in which 
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he has been enveloped during the day's march. He is 
breaking wood by the valley, and I have to make an 
eff ort to keep from calling to him to stop, as if he were 
committing a sacrilege. But soon the last sonorous waves 
of sound subside. I am alone. Ali and the Targui, whom 
I no longer see or hear, are swallowed up in nothingness. 
Beneath a rose-colored sky the rocks lie under the sway 
of a sovereign immobility, which fills my heart with 
peace. 

Now I am suspended in the void of this valley as I 
would be in the depths of the water. 

When the diver reaches those landscapes which lie 
far below the sea's surface, he has a similar feeling that 
he has somehow committed an indiscretion, that he is an 
interloper; and yet he has a sense of domination too. He 
is the privileged guest, permitted to cross the rim of the 
earth. 

Yet here the world is no longer virgin. My passage is 
not awakening the things about me to new life: it is 
reawakening them. I can gather up or reject the crystal- 
lized past which, by grace of the falling darkness, seems 
to burst the bounds of inert matter: I can make it once 
more the living weft of mankind's thought, or I can leave 
it to nothingness. At this moment, I have a sense of 
absolute freedom. 

I am seeking to analyze a very subtle truth: this balance 
of the earth, under the twilight sky and the fluidity of 
the sheet of moonlight already reaching out toward me, 
like the sea's tide over a sandy beach. But, just as the sea 
water takes over those broad expanses, so this tide is 
slowly driving me back, pensive, to my companions: a 
Targui and a child, gathered around a meager flame. 
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There is no sound now, except that of water boiling. 
This is always the loveliest moment of the day on the 
desert trek, this hour of the fifth prayer, the Ichd. A col- 
loquy with God is entered into as night rises from the 
earth. The guide and the boy, turned toward the shadow, 
bend down and straighten up again, their voices making 
a feeble murmur in the stillness. 

They are not fooling me, however. We are not in the 
actual domain of Islam here. The faith of a Targui does 
not amount to much, the true believers say: merely a 
movement of the lips. There is little substance in the 
fervor of these Moslems of recent date, still encumbered 
with pagan superstitions. It is not so long since they 
were worshiping stone idols: the Tiberadin of Tazerouk. 

Yet if God should ever be close to men's hearts, it is 
on an evening like this, under this sky, in this solitude. 
Do only the Houmi as the Moslems call the Christians 
feel that, in the presence of this long prayer, these slow 
and insistent genuflections? This evening no gesture is 
perfunctory. I want to believe in the beauty of the eve- 
ning, in the influence of this peace which is already so 
close to the peace of religion. Psichari and Foucauld were 
led back to faith through seeing their guides pray, in 
scenes like this. 

The desert cannot be disassociated from mystical be- 
lief. The great adventures of the Sahara, the only adven- 
tures which have validity, are adventures of the spirit. 
Foucauld has made this admirably plain. For him the 
stones, the sand, the barrenness were the very conditions 
of mystical life, and acceptance of death the natural con- 
sequence of being in the desert: death arrived at by the 
most arid but also the loftiest path. 
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What is offered to me by the depths of this valley 
resembles the gifts which I find in the depths of the sea: 
an unaccustomed clarity, an indescribable sense of levita- 
tion a lightening of the body. It is the lightness of the 
shadow itself, transparent and blue like the water. This 
is a valley to send souls floating free. 

Here, as in submergence, there is liberation from 
gravity; and I have learned to what extent the mind 
submits to the laws of gravity. In the depths of the water 
or of the desert, the moments when one escapes from 
being glued to the soil, being pressed down upon the 
earth, are moments of grace. 

The camels, their front legs hobbled, jerk along noise- 
lessly from one tuft of grass to another, with a great effort 
of their loins. The shadow moves slowly down the valley, 
drowning out first one side and then the other of the 
enclosing wall. The sky is still green above the cliffs, 
and is pierced by a single, very bright, star. The Targui 
prepares tea, with a child's dignity. The long hands, 
devoid of muscles, with fingers held close together, scald 
out the teapot with a slightly studied elegance and the 
ritual gestures of a prestidigitator. He is a guide of very 
noble birth. He belongs to the fifth rank in the hierarchy 
of the Ajjer Tuareg. But since he is still young this great 
weight of nobility makes him a little conceited and, on 
occasion, lazy. He speaks neither Arabic nor French, and 
my Tamachek vocabulary is limited to a few words. The 
little boy speaks French, and acts as interpreter. He is 
sharp and courageous; neither Tuareg nor nobly born, 
he is a Kel Djanet, the son of some market-gardener of 
mixed blood. 

On this first evening our group, having watched each 
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other throughout the day, is beginning to get acquainted, 
and each of us knows what he can hope for, or fear, from 
the others. 

We are a microcosm on the move, governed by laws 
that are unformulated but strict. All our rights and our 
duties are comprised in the word, canoun. This is a re- 
ligious term of Greek origin, a weighty and commanding 
word in whose shadow we travel. On my part, it would 
not be canoun to interfere with the choice of pasturage, 
or to ride too long a camel which is already carrying a 
considerable load and will have to endure the fatigue of 
the hill trails. On the other hand, it would not be canoun 
for my guide to fail to conduct our caravan, from one 
stopping place to another, toward wood, water, and 
pasturage. If I fulfill my obligations, my two companions 
will fulfill theirs, even if they do not like me, even if I 
have not succeeded in winning their respect. They will 
place my thirst ahead of theirs, my fatigue before theirs, 
my life before theirs. That is canoun. 

I stretch out on the sand. My feet are bare and weary. 
The ground is cool. A long journey is beginning. 

From where I am lying, I see a tiny white space, from 
which emerges a tuft of shot, woody and brittle, reduced 
to a skeleton. It calls up ancient images for which I 
vaguely search; and memories of the sea tranquilly awake 
within me. I remember that off the coast of Toulon, some 
ten meters below the surface, there was a narrow tongue 
of sand like this, a shoot of Posidonia a flowering plant 
the shadow of a rock, and light through the water that 
was mild and almost like moonlight. There was also this 
immobility, and this silence. 

Rolled up in my burnous I begin my first night under 
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the stars, a night that is no mere boundless reach of 
darkness, but that has its hollows as the ocean has; a night 
clothed in the sky's unending clarity, sending forth its 
billows without sound. 

Around the reddening embers of the fire, the guide 
and the cook-boy are chanting verses of the Koran. Their 
voices are hoarse but true. I drift off to sleep. 

When I wake again, it is barely eleven o'clock by my 
watch. The night has brought forth a sovereign moon in 
the wide sky, and under its refulgence the sand has be- 
come rose-colored, the drinn blue. The camels have 
stayed close by us. The sound of their teeth crunching 
blades of grass is the sound of a scythe passing through 
ripe grain. I pick up snatches of sleep as one picks up 
pebbles on the reg. It is a meager harvest perhaps the 
tea is keeping me awake. Or perhaps it is the first fatigue 
of the journey. Or is it this too-clear sky streaming with 
stars and moon rays? 

At daybreak I find myself stretching my limbs and 
breathing in the odor of burning wood. As it was last 
evening, the sky is green; but it is a sea-green mixed with 
a nascent blue. A rose-colored gleam rises behind the 
cliffs, and little by little the valley grows light. We are 
starting out now. 

Under the tepid warmth of the sun that is gilding the 
rocks, the silent gorge welcomes us with disquieting 
mildness. The engravings become more and more abun- 
ant on either side hippopotamus, ostrich, gazelle, each 
drawn in a single sure stroke. But it is the confluence of 
the canyon with the Wadi Afer where we make our 
midday halt that the presence of prehistoric man as- 
serts itself in full force. We come upon a terrace which 
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is the extension of the floor of a grotto. One might think 
of it as a temporary wayside altar, or even an actual 
altar, a pulpit for preaching, facing the wadi. But all 
these analogies are of little significance, since we know 
nothing of prehistoric cults; we do not even know 
whether it is accurate to speak of a cult. Later in my 
journey I was often to find this same natural layout: a 
terrace at the threshold of a cave. And it is nearly always 
in such spots that you find the finest, or the most numer- 
ous, pictures. 

On the rock ledge of the Wadi Afer I count at least 
five spirals and a winding maze which reminds me of 
those cakes we call "palm leaves." There are also human 
forms, hard to make out. Groups of figures are visible 
in the vicinity. The finest is engraved on an isolated 
boulder; it represents a large rhinoceros and two smaller 
ones. The largest one is riddled with little holes the size 
of pin points. There is a patina over the whole work, and 
the strokes are of the same color as the stone. 

At half-past one we set out again, in the heavy heat 
that beats down upon us from the rock walls. We cross 
a patch of tertiary stone, broken by tiny cases of plant 
life and puddles of water. Then comes a chaos of black 
slabs and flagstones. We keep weaving back and forth, 
incessantly, from one bank to the other, finding it more 
and more difficult to cross the litter of obstruction that 
forms the wadi bed. The camels slide on all fours over 
the sloping stones, and make a noise like tires skidding 
on asphalt. As I linger slightly in the rear I can see our 
little troop making its way along, so weak and so clumsy, 
yet wonderfully stubborn in its progress. My Targui is 
wearing a garment of a magnificent blue-black, that 
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makes a splash of brilliance against the stone background. 

And here is the first palm tree; here is pink laurel. 
The ever-narrowing wadi is almost verdant. Here at last 
is water, in broad sheets. It is not the kind of water I 
was expecting to find here. I had certainly hoped it would 
be blue. I know the gueltas of the Tassili well enough to 
anticipate a quivering azure and a transparence like the 
Mediterranean sky. But my most daring dreams had never 
given me the vision of these tiered pools filled to the brim 
with a motionless liquid that has the glowing sheen and 
sea-blue depth of sapphire. They form a series of basins 
separated by tufts of pink laurel. 

We stop for the night at half-past five. The dusk is 
already falling and the wind is cold. The sun no longer 
penetrates the narrow corridor into which the valley has 
turned. 

This evening the guide is not encouraging. Under cover 
of the shadows our passageway seems to be closing in 
upon us. We are following a wadi which according to 
tradition leads nowhere, and at the end of it we shall 
have to turn around if we cannot get the camels over its 
terminal cliff. I suppose that all the people who have 
come here have retraced their steps to Polignac. True 
enough, I have traced my itinerary on the map. But now 
I reflect upon the slenderness of our forces, on that 
wretched little pile of bags and equipment spread out 
pell-mell on the sand, not even worthy to be called an 
encampment. All right, so that's how it is! I like this 
poverty better than all the official missions, with their 
plentiful resources that are more cumbersome than use- 
ful. I owe nothing to anyone except my Saharan friends. 
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I am confident that we shall succeed in crossing the cliff 
wall tomorrow. 

The Targui is no lover of work, but he drives his 
animals with skill. I was able to discover that today, in 
this far end of the wadi where we encountered more than 
one difficult passage. Tonight the wind lays a cold hand 
on my face, insisting that I go on. I go to sleep quite 
confident. 

In the light of dawn the gorge, of which I had not had 
a good view in the evening, looks even narrower than 
I had thought Its color is violet-blue and ocher. The sun- 
light penetrates it slowly. The palm trees now make 
actual clumps; for this prehistoric valley shelters a palm 
grove, or rather two of them. They are fallen in ruin, 
deserted, abandoned for centuries; but may they not have 
been connected with those human vestiges inscribed upon 
the rocks? Couldn't they have been neolithic? The palm 
tree is indigenous to Africa, and I have noticed that plant 
ruins, shoots and broken trunks, are often to be found 
in the vicinity of rock paintings and engravings. This is 
the case at Djanet, at In Ezzane, in Fezzan. Is this only 
the result of chance ? 

Not only do the palm trees become more abundant as 
we advance, but the water grows deeper and has hol- 
lowed out broader pools. Sometimes the entire width of 
the gorge is filled with water, and we wonder for a mo- 
ment whether the camels can get through. 

It is not running water, like the water of a mountain 
stream, or a newborn rivulet close to its source. This is 
water that is motionless, muffled, held prisoner between 
gray rocks. You might say that beneath the glazed 
blue of its surface it was fossilized. It is this water 
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which bound the men and beasts of prehistoric eras to 
this place, and which still sometimes attracts the few 
nomads in the vicinity. And we are led to believe that 
some very ancient mystic memory still clings to these 
stones, since the Tuaregs have raised a place of worship 
here: a simple quadrilateral of stones laid out on the 
sand, which we call a "Targui mosque," The Tuaregs' 
Moslem faith is of recent date, and their religion, remain- 
ing somewhat pagan, still has recourse to the cult of 
stones, and sometimes to the veneration of shapeless idols 
which can hardly be accepted as orthodox from the 
Moslem point of view. 

On the crest of the cliff a rampart of unmortared stones 
still stands. On the rock wall is drawn a mating scene 
of naive, or religious, obscenity. Under the sky in the 
silent valley this all blends together, mingling thousands 
of years of human anguish in the same fixity. Those piti- 
ful inner debates of man at grips with his destiny have 
scarcely varied through all his millenniums. 

I have rediscovered on the walls the tall creature with 
the head of an animal, an attached tail, and a phallic 
sheath, which has already been excellently written about. 
It inspired E. F. Gautier to one of the most brilliant pas- 
sages in his book, Le Passt de I'Afrique du Nord. 

What especially interests scholars is that the aspect of 
this figure recalls, fairly exactly, certain Egyptian figures 
accoutered in similar fashion. The animal head, the phal- 
lic sheath, the attached tail, are familiar Egyptian acces- 
sories (also found, however, in the Sudan) ; so that we 
can't say whether the Sahara borrowed them from Egypt 
or Egypt got them from the Sahara. Gautier did not 
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doubt that the Sahara stood at the source of the Egyptian 
civilization. But it is probable that this past was more 
complex than has been imagined. The human currents 
to be surmised there must have changed their direction 
at different epochs. 

Gautier, however, was very explicit. He was drawing 
his argument from the same engraving on which my eyes 
now rest when he wrote: "However old historic Egypt 
may be, it has not existed from eternity. Before it could 
come to the flowering of maturity it had to be born. One 
catches glimpses of the fact that prehistoric man, scat- 
tered over the surface of the Sahara in the Quaternary 
Period, was driven from it by the encroaching dryness; 
it is this prehistoric humanity which concentrated itself 
and its existence along the borders of the Nile. 

"The engravings of the Wadi Djerat," he continues, 
"and those of the Egyptian votive pallets represent the 
same type of man. But which of the two is to be con- 
sidered the prototype: the Tuareg or the Egyptian? We 
may believe that it was the Tuareg that is to say, the 
more or less Negroid ancestor of the Tuareg." 

It is in this part of the wadi, too, that I photograph the 
first "Garamantean" chariot, engraved on a flat horizontal 
stone. In the chariot stands a driver armed with a lance, 
and wearing a headdress that makes him look like an 
imp. A similar imp is to be found again, a few inches away 
on the same rock, but this one is on foot, and running. 
This time we have an image of northern origin, brought 
by the peoples of the sea, at the end of the first mil- 
lennium B. c. at the earliest. This chariot is drawn by 
horses at a flying gallop, as in the pictures of the Cretan 
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chariot of Prinia. In any case, there is no possible com- 
parison with the horses of Egyptian art depicted at a 
prancing gallop. 4 

One may be surprised to find this representation of 
a chariot in a hilly region such as this. At first sight it 
would appear quite impossible today for any vehicle to 
move through the heart of the Tassili of the Ajjer. Yet 
I do not believe that the thing would be completely im- 
possible and we must also assume that the country has 
greatly changed. 

Certainly it is no easy matter today to get a camel 
through the Wadi Djerat. But this wadi, like many others, 
was at one time a refuge, a kind of citadel, from which 
sorties could be made for battle on the plain, as they 
did under the walls of Troy. The extremely light chariot 
which could probably be taken to pieces would doubt- 
less have been transported out of these narrow valleys 
and harnessed elsewhere. 

There is no lack of potential battlefields at the foot 
of the Tassili. More than once, at the sight of a reg I have 
found myself thinking, "What a magnificent field of 
maneuver for chariots of war!" 

In those remote eras of the Sahara the use of the camel 
was still unknown. The horse was the only possible 
animal of war. But there is nothing unique in the peoples 
of those times having first put the horse in harness, rather 
than riding on its back: driving has preceded riding 
everywhere in the world. For thousands of years, before 

4 Readers who are interested in this problem are referred to the 
important article by Henri Lhote in the Bulletin de I'lnstitut 
Frangais de I'Afrique Noire for July, 1953: "Le cheval et le 
cbameau dans les peintures et gravures rupestres du Sahara." 
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the invention of saddle and stirrups, this primitive use of 
the horse was its only function in combat. 

A pond wider than the others brings us to a halt. The 
camels sniff at the translucent surface, and their nostrils, 
their thick but delicate lips, start concentric circles in the 
water, like the touch of a swift's wing on the surface of a 
pool. Then abruptly, they become motionless, necks up- 
raised and legs held stiff, with the stubbornness of mules. 
From one wall of our corridor to the other, this bright- 
bordered basin makes an unbroken pool of water. Pink 
laurel, its blossoms shed, and a few leaning palm tree 
trunks clinging to the cliffs, are reflected in a mirror of 
bluish glass. The water hole is deep. Nevertheless, we 
have got to get to the other side. The guide, half-naked, 
wades in up to his waist. He tugs at one of the camels 
from the front while the boy and I push its buttocks. 
The humor of the situation is irresistible, and I am hard 
put to it not to laugh. Finally the camel makes a sliding 
forward motion, and abandons itself to the water like 
a girl in the throes of despair. It raises a shower of pearly 
spray, goes down on its hind legs, then slowly straightens 
up again, thus sparing the flour and vermicelli an immer- 
sion that would have been catastrophic. 

On the sandy mound of the far bank grow clumps of 
lavender in flower, and still more pink laurel. There are 
verdant islets enclosed within a slender line of pure water. 
The water does not flow, but winds like a twisted cord, 
in and out. A delicate balance of plant geography, un- 
troubled by man, is evident here, a virginity like that of 
Eden. And the very air, never shocked by voices, is rare- 
fied to a primeval subtlety for which I can find no words. 
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Here a very ancient vegetation has remained im- 
prisoned, like a mammoth in the ice fields. Tonight we 
shall lie down to sleep in the midst of Mediterranean 
flora, in the heart of the Sahara Desert nearly a thousand 
miles from the Mediterranean, separated from the sea by 
a vast expanse of sand and gravel. And these symbols 
inscribed on the stone are also Mediterranean: the spiral 
of the Cyclades, the Mycenaean chariot. 

The farther one penetrates the depths of the Wadi 
Djerat, the more "modern" do the pictures seem. The 
paintings outnumber the engravings, and they are in a 
style that reveals no weakness. Certainly these are no rude 
scratches on the rock, done by the clumsy hands of a few 
idle herdsmen! Here one can read the marks of a very 
precise will, served by great skill in evocation; a taste for 
significant form rather than decorative fantasy. The 
artistic expression sought seems to have been one of the 
utmost clarity: painted chariots, always at a flying gallop, 
but so drawn that the tricky skill and acrobatics of the 
drivers are sharply captured. And I cannot help reflecting 
how familiar these leaps onto an animal in full gallop, 
and all the other equestrian sports, must have been to the 
Cretans who pictured them in the frescoes of the Palace 
of Cnossus. 

But, more than by the silhouettes of men and beasts, 
I am excited by the enigmatic sign, the spiral, the obscure 
symbol, and the simple dot or hole hollowed and rehol- 
lowed a thousand times in the rock, which betrays the 
effort of a thought in full flow, and which seeks, beyond 
the world's pressures, the power of the sign, an algebra 
of the spirit, the vague lines of abstraction. 

I have the strong feeling that from now on my entire 
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journey will be no more than one continuous meditation 
on the meaning of these images. I have had too good a 
look at these paintings and engravings to let myself be 
trapped by scientific words. One must be willing to let 
oneself be slowly impregnated by this land. 

I have an inkling that prehistoric drawing, like lan- 
guage, is an instrument of thought in pursuit of itself. It 
is of small moment whether these representations were 
or were not touched with magic, artistic, or religious pur- 
poses; these twentieth-century adjectives have no currency 
in the Wadi Djerat. 

If to name is to appropriate, it is still truer that to 
reproduce is to conquer. It is to charge brute matter with 
human significance. It is to remake the world as one 
molds oneself. This truly "essential" operation of human- 
ity has been remarkably carried out here, on these rock 
walls within reach of my hand. 

In the palm grove a green light, restful to the eyes, 

bathes us with gentle suavity. This place is indeed a 

refuge, and no doubt it was one of the way stations of a 

civilization. But its secrets have been slowly blotted out 

t by the silence of inert things. 

We leave the shelter of the palms, and are abruptly 
smitten by a blazing sun, assaulted by a motionless heat; 
we blink our eyes as we turn into the last bend of the 
gorge. This is the end, the bottom, of the wadi. It is a 
wall covered over with rock debris. Now we must tackle 
the climb. 

We have made our way out by a rough atya in which 
the camels have had a hard time. An a %ba is a cleft in the 
rock, a ladder trail by which we can climb back to the 
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plateau. This is our first ordeal of the sort since we left 
Polignac; we shall have to undertake ten or twelve more 
before we reach Djanet. That is the price of the strange 
itinerary I have chosen! 

It is a brutal climb, fatiguing to the men, and even 
more so to the camels. Those patient and courageous 
creatures! They tremble under their loads, they tremble 
from the effort they are putting forth, but they tremble 
also from the fear they must master. Awkwardly lifting 
their long legs, they sway above the rocks and delicately 
cup the broken stones with the parchment-like soles of 
their feet. The sweat streams down between their thighs. 
They turn around on themselves at the disturbing hair- 
pin curves of this dizzying exit corridor. They stop; then, 
at a clacking of the tongue, they go on again. One of 
them falls, and we have to unload the luggage, slacken 
the girth of the saddle. The cliff sends our shouts echoing 
back to us, as well as the thwack of the blows that fall on 
this miserable sweating carcass, which at last struggles 
back to its feet. 

And now we have reached the plateau. The pitiless 
impact of the sun on its stony floor reflects heat like 
anthracite. We have made a change in worlds. And from 
the new one we can still see, far beneath us, one last deep 
blue guelta. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

On the Reg 



The army doctor has rejoined us during the siesta 
hour. He is mounted on a tall female camel which I do 
not envy him, for it conducts itself in the gravelly marl 
with all the clumsiness that was to be expected. But he 
is a chief, since he wears a kepi, and he owes it to him- 
self to ride this big white beast, which he manages with 
grumpy force and authority. 

His provisions are much more opulent than mine, and 
through Kjm we can therefore enjoy marvelous menus 
for twenty-four hours. But already this culinary splendor 
leaves me almost untouched; I have become so accus- 
tomed to our poverty and nomad frugality. Bread no 
longer tempts me, and the red wine, which has grown 
warm in the bottle, gives me a headache. 

We make our way together across a long black reg. 
The earth seems to be sown with splinters of shell, frag- 
ments of iron castings, the debris of blast furnaces, which 
give out a metallic sound under the camels* feet. We arc 
headed toward another valley, and before we see it we 
get tidings of its presence by a strange skin disease of the 
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soil. This epidermis is black and dry as a scorched carcass. 
Sharp breaks in the surface have stripped the dead flesh 
naked, to show the layered rocks, the alignment of skin 
layers, the miserable secrets of a disemboweled animal. 
We have been struggling down the really frightful akba 
of Iharedj Tihoubar, and it has taken us more then two 
hours. The heat smolders over us. We reach the bottom 
at noon, and fling ourselves down on a little stretch of 
sand in the thin shade of the fersigs. 

But the valley of Imirhou is close now. We reach it 
before the end of the day. It is an immense depression, 
a traditional traffic route that the Romans may have 
known. After the solitude in which I have been living, 
the region seems to me too civilized. Not that my eyes 
fall on any living soul! But in the distance I can make out 
shelters of dry palms; and there is a fine, well-marked 
trail. I am anxious to return to the absolute void. 

Our last halt was at a warm spring, a charming oasis 
where water of a reddish tone bubbled up among the 
palm trees. It was there that I bade farewell to the 
doctor. 

So I have returned to solitude. A rhythmic sound lulls 
me to the point of drowsiness as I walk the velvet tread 
of the camels, as they draw up their thin legs, graze the 
sand, then bear down on the delicate discs of their feet. 
This goes on for hours, as our tiny troop makes its way 
forward. The landscape seems to me insubstantial, with 
a kind of indescribable fleeciness. It is an empty world. 
What am I doing in it? 

For the next three weeks, perhaps a month, there will 
be no exchange whatever of Western thought. We shall 
use only a handful of words, drawn from a Tamachek- 
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Arab-French vocabulary, pertaining to the route, food, 
and water. Sometimes the boy and the guide will chat 
among themselves, and I will listen to the terrible ac- 
cents of the Targui tongue. The words emerge from the 
depths of the throat, harsh and gravelly as the bed of a 
wadi. This uneven flow is all that is left to me of the 
pleasantness of the human voice. The spoken word here 
has something prehistoric about it, the laborious quality 
of the first efforts of the intelligence. 

The guide and the boy walk side by side, with meas- 
ured gait, head and shoulders bent slightly forward in the 
classic attitude of pedestrians in the desert. Their elbows 
are forever thrust backward. The Targui passes his left 
arm behind his back and grips his right arm, a bizarre 
and familiar movement which a European could not 
endure for five minutes. The boy walks with a stick 
placed across his back and held against his body with 
his forearms, like a boarding-school miss who is being 
trained to stand up straight. 

Under their tattered veils a chance gust of wind dis- 
closes the emaciation of scarecrows; they have the brown 
bodies of insects, all ligaments and tendons, in harmony 
with this country without soil The muscles of their 
arms and legs are scarcely visible. 

I smile over all those literary couplets on the "men 
of dreams," the "men in veils." Noble? They certainly 
appear to be. But they are all ham actors, and good fel- 
lows at heart. 

Sometimes one of them turns around in a single move- 
ment, his body held stiff by his dorsal collar, and casts a 
glance at the camels, following patiently, and at my figure 
toiling through the sand. I know that beneath the veil 
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the expression is banal and vacant It is this Tuareg veil 
that saves them from mediocrity; it hides the character- 
less mouth, flabby features, and oversensitive vanity. When 
my Targui ventures to lift his veil, in the evening, I see 
only the tired face of a petty bourgeois of the desert. 

At noon we come to a halt at a wretched well. It is 
a watering place that bears little resemblance to the pools 
of the Wadi Djerat. There is nothing to be seen but a 
hole at ground level. The sand is held back by a wooden 
framework if you can call it a framework. It is no more 
than a few scanty branches criss-crossed together. But 
under this absurd protection the water is there, several 
feet down, invisible. I can feel its breath. Our tin can 
drops into it with a flat sound, and I glimpse ripples on 
a black velvet surface. When the can comes up again it 
is running over with ribbons of clear silver. I have the 
impression of profiting by a miracle arranged by anony- 
mous and humorous-minded beings who have been here 
before me. 

This obscure puddle at the bottom of a hole in the 
ground leaves me more moved than all the water in the 
basins of Djerat. Perhaps I had to come here to satisfy 
my love of water. Where can water be more greatly 
honored than where it is life itself? This land is not dead. 
It has not been proved that the climate of the Sahara is 
going dry. Dozens of years in the desert have shown me 
the presence of water almost everywhere. If there is a 
lack of verdure, if the trees are dying, it is not because 
the water has betrayed them; it is because man slaughters 
the plant growth, savagely fells the trees to make his 
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fires. And the goats of the Tuaregs are more murderous 
than the camels. 

How quickly the landscape changes, even when one 
travels on foot! We have entered the Wadi Tiflamine, 
and after two hours of walking in a region without a 
breath of air, in a setting of black gravel and thalas, we 
catch sight of the Gara Arouine, recognizable by the false 
ruin which crowns it. We climb rounded slopes studded 
with anthracite. We traverse a pass, and space opens out 
before us, encircled by gray hillocks. These lean against 
higher cones, which are marked by sulphur-colored rub- 
ble at their feet. In the farthest distance the heights are 
shadowed in a blue mist Here and there rise mountains 
crenelated like castle strongholds, a deeper mauve in 
tone. Above, there is a heavy sky, its expanse broken by 
slanting streamers of white cloud. This sky seems to have 
a more solid consistency than the stone ramparts, the 
eroded walls in their false tones of purple, the donjon 
keeps blurred and dim as if done in pastels. This is the 
Wadi Tin Adjar. 

But by the end of the afternoon we have lost all those 
hills, and we are marching along on the reg. How can 
hills disappear so quickly? Here is the desert of carbon 
once more, flat, endless, paved with black slabs thrown 
every which way. Under a low sky, now turned white, it 
is hot. This is certainly the hardest stage of our journey 
since we left Polignac; a ten-hour march. 

Then it is twilight. The white sky grows red, the sun 
dips down, slowly devoured by the horizon. Its burning 
diffusion ceases to press upon the skin. One's sensations 
are curiously ambivalent, the solace of delivery from that 
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oppressive burden of heat mingling with a vague sadness 
over the dying of the light. The depths of the sky become 
crimson, as from the glow of a fire; streaks of flame 
rise from it, very high. The dying sunlight is lavishing 
all its sumptuous enchantment upon us alone: three 
camels, the care-laden Targui, the silent cook-boy. 

This all-day heat has left me intoxicated. Its pitiless, 
uninterrupted scorching has stretched my skin tight. But 
I only realize the extent of my fatigue when I let myself 
drop down, at our evening halt, on the sand of the Wadi 
Assemelah, I have leisure now to count my aches and 
pains one by one. That too-tight skin holds me plastered 
to my body. But a fresh breeze passes over the wadi. I get 
into an old sweater, slip my feet into nails, and feel the 
comfort of the suburbanite reaching home at the end of 
the day, the bourgeois in slippers. ... It does not take 
much to content the human animal, even if he is weighed 
down with fatigue, when darkness falls. 

Once again we are following a reg that seems in- 
terminable. The walking here is good enough, especially 
when we leave the sand. But I cannot say whether the 
landscape is sublime or loathsome. It is an infinity of 
flatness, where the gravel, spread out as if carefully raked, 
makes no undulation in the ground. As far as the eye can 
see, there is no variation. At the farthest reach, there is 
one line the horizon. But it is a curved line, as at sea. 
We move forward within a circle. We are in the center 
of a flat griddle cake made of black stones. 

From the back of a camel one is well placed for pass- 
ing the pebbles and gravel in review. About once every 
hour, I spot a little accumulation of cut stones. In days 
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gone by, men have lived at the heart of this stony desola- 
tion. But the camel refuses to make a landing on this too- 
rocky soil; his knees and his belly are sensitive to the 
hardness of stones, even prehistoric ones. I have decided, 
therefore, to slide out of the saddle as best I can, hanging 
on fiercely to the wool of the beast's neck. It would be 
more elegant, of course, to jump. But since the soles of 
my feet are not supplied with the ancestral horn of the 
Targui, I dread the brutal contact with the pebbles as 
much as the camel does. 

The boy takes the leading rein, and I glean the harvest 
of a prehistoric stone hatchet, on the run. Here and there 
I lay bare some very old vestiges of human life: a few 
cut stones, scrapers, broken stone blades. In the universal 
void that envelops us, these create minute islands of a 
remote prehistoric past. But guide, boy, and camels con- 
tinue on their way, unperturbed, disdainful of prehistory. 

Weighed down by my harvest, which is cutting 
through my pockets, I hurry in pursuit of the silhouettes 
moving into the distance. 

You don't live here. You pass through. Which means, 
you must keep going. It is a world without boundary 
and without landmark, where the important thing is to 
keep moving. It should not surprise us that from the time 
man first became conscious of the universe he has con- 
sidered it less a place of abode than one of passage leading 
elsewhere: a vestibule to the beyond. We have forgotten 
those feelings of the first mirgrants. If mankind is no 
longer a group of lives on the march, we have remained, 
just the same, in the most profound depths of our being, 
uneasy pedestrians. 

"One of my feet is called past, the other future/' says 
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Crevel. And Monod, who knows this psychology of the 
Sahara better than I do, writes of the "mystique of port 
and oasis, which gives the recluse over to the spell of an 
anticipation." 

In the course of these long marches in the desert, 
which stir the intellect to slow rumination, the brain 
becomes supple, like a muscle that is "warmed up." Apart 
from the constant activity of the body, thought flits hither 
and yon, sometimes in dizzying acrobatic performances. 
Within myself, weariness brings submerged musings to 
the surface, a whole geography of uncertain outlines laid 
bare by the low tides of fatigue. This long-continued 
muteness is very close to the muteness of the deep-sea 
dive. Half-past nine: ten hours of walking on the reg, 
plus three hours riding a camel; and since morning the 
landscape has shown no change! 

For hours on end I keep repeating, in my mind, the 
three words which are used in the Sahara to denote a 
highway, a road, path: caroussa, el trif(, mojbed. Of those 
three different lines which man inscribes upon the sur- 
face of the planet, not one appears here. What graving 
tool would be hard enough to scratch this bark, to score 
lines upon these fleshless bones? 

The glamorous hold the Sahara exerts upon our 
Western minds is perhaps due to nothing more than this 
stark nudity of the soil. The insipidness of fertile ground, 
the moisture of the grasslands, gives a certain rustic dull- 
ness to the dreams of regions frequently dozing in mind- 
less opulence. The aridity here lightens that heaviness, 
provides a severe purge, makes dreams more ascetic. 

But this surface which I now tread does it deserve 
to be called soil? Can a man call this the earth, when he 
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cannot bury his dead in it? This insignificant bump on 
the field of stone, toward which we have been walking 
for hours, and which continues to stand out for such a 
long time behind us this is a tomb; the tomb of one of 
those passing folk who could not keep up this state of 
wandering, and who entered into death without being 
able to enter into the earth. The ground was not laid 
open to receive his body. There is only a heap of little 
stones, showing above the flat monotony of its surround- 
ings with the whiteness of a scar. 

The guide leads us from one side to the other of this 
mournful ocean on which the sun stamps patches of 
brilliance, black smudges of iron oxide, mirrors of min- 
eral. The sky is without color, all day long. The light 
falls from it in waves so thick that it no longer appears 
even slightly tinted. It is not the heat itself which op- 
presses us, but a ceaseless scorching of the face, the 
hands, especially the feet. We are not in an oven, but on a 
grill. Since what geological era has this soil been dead 
fleshless, pulverized, unalterable? 

Sometimes the camels raise a sound like tinkling bells 
as they hit stones that possess resonance flat stones, 
slightly hollowed in the center like old tiles. This sound 
as of cowbells in a dead world recalls the pulsations of 
fever, the peal of chimes in delirium. 

Where are we going to rest for the night? We shall 
sleep on this bed of pebbles, like a martyr stoned, like 
the woman taken in adultery. We have little to expect 
here. Since yesterday we have had to depend on the 
water from the guerbas, and one of the camels is carrying 
wood for the evening fire. The guide does not believe 
that the animals will find pasturage at the stopping 
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place, and their fasting worries him more than what 
happens to us. 

Finally there is the mealtime pause, in the darkness, 
for a few tufts of had, sticking up between the stones. It 
is sorry pasturage, but it is all there is, I imagine, for miles 
around. 

The night has come upon us abruptly, without any 
twilight, and everything we unload from the camels is 
swallowed up in darkness as in black water. A wind is 
stirring. It is cold, and the stones that dig into our flesh 
have not kept the heat of the day. Ordinarily, the boy 
hollows out a tomb for me every evening, a hole in the 
sand, back to the wind, in which I feel well off and better 
tucked in than in a bed. But tonight I shall have no tomb. 
There are none to be had, for either the dead or the living. 
Prolonged scratching and scraping has produced only a 
ridiculous little depression like a washbasin. The saddle 
and bags piled up behind my head do not protect me 
from the howling wind. Huddled up in my burnous, I 
have kept a narrow slit of the hood open, so as to see the 
clear, star-studded sky. And I wait for sleep. 

But I cannot stop an obstinate procession of pictures 
before my mind's eye, and the last eddies of the day's 
march flow together with the memory of the camel's 
steps. Sleep on the sea has the continuous pulsation of 
moving water, but here the waves are of stone, and the 
pictures in my mind have geologic weight and con- 
sistency. 

I should have thought that these hours of physical 
effort, and even these pauses after the effort, would have 
been emptier of thought. Under the stars I feel the weight 
of a soundless force of gravity. It is not the swaying full- 
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ness that follows the deep dive. It is a fullness, but a more 
compact one. It lacks the limpidness, the transparency, 
the fluidity of memory, which belong only to the sea and 
the floating incertitude of the sea's images. To balance 
all this, I find myself pervaded by a hard fatigue which 
contains a quality of pride. The deep-sea dive leaves me 
without arrogance. The residual impression is less of vic- 
tory than of miracle, favor, privilege, gift. Here, on the 
contrary, one seems to owe everything to oneself. There 
is no sense of gratitude, but rather a childish vanity in 
having forced your way, inch by inch, through a world 
devoid of gentleness. My being is swollen with solar 
memories, and with images turned to stone. Perhaps that 
too is a gift from the reg: the sense of being witness to a 
cosmic grandeur, of taking part in an adventure outside 
human measurement. Deep within myself I divine some 
indefinable alluvial deposit, left there like a sediment in 
the course of a dream. Perhaps, without my knowing it 
this stage of the journey has been only a long daydream 
for the nourishment of my inner life. 

What deep fellow feeling I have, tonight, for all those 
who wander over the naked face of the earth! That crowd 
of young travelers, which is one of the marks of our era, 
seems to me very significant. It is of small moment that 
they call themselves explorers and are seldom that, or 
that they claim to be scholars, research workers, and 
ethnographers. The pretext hardly matters. What does 
matter is the urgency of their flight. What matters is 
the sympathy of the public which follows them with its 
eyes. Everyone waits in hope that they will have some- 
thing to report, these scouts for the tribe. Could it be 
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that what they are seeking is a virginity of mankind, 
rather than a virginity of the earth? 

What a compensation that would be, and how under- 
standable! In vain civilization sets up a whole contrived 
stage set of streets, squares, and houses between the in- 
dividual and the world. The moment comes when men's 
minds, consciously or not, demand an evocation of the 
land without cities, or the sea without ships. In this 
twentieth century it is not only the scene which is fabri- 
cated, elaborated; it is sentiments and emotions also. 
Entire lives are bounded by the subway and the motion 
picture theater, and are no longer fed by anything except 
"canned" images and feigned emotions. In his mental 
universe as in his physical surroundings, man has come 
to be the prisoner of elements invented and perfected by 
him. He must by-pass all this false reality if he is to dis- 
cover the reality that is true. But when he sees it again 
he is befuddled by it, as by a too-heady wine or too-rich 
nourishment. 

I fall asleep. 

I fall asleep all of a sudden, actually not so much ex- 
hausted by fatigue as overcome by too many pictures in 
my mind. 

It is only four in the morning when I open my eyes. 
Wakened by the cold, I search the sky vainly for the first 
glimmer of dawn. 

The guide and the boy are not sleeping either. A 
meager fire sputters in the darkness. We have only to 
swallow our scalding-hot tea and be off again. It will not 
take long to break camp! The camels have stayed close 
to us, cropping the scanty tufts of vegetation, clinging to 
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this islet of plant growth as shipwrecked men cling to 
their raft. When their loads are put on them again they 
give mild little whimpers, like a baby's wail. 

We bore our way into the night, and the light wind 
of the approaching dawn. We walk on, benumbed, backs 
aching, legs stiff. I am moving blindly, trusting to the 
camel that is just in front of me, and to the guide who 
no doubt is at the head of our procession and knows 
at least I hope he does at what point in the shadows lies 
the end of this stone field, a promise of sunlight, the 
return to life. 

I shall not describe that sunrise. The color of the sky 
is irrelevant. It is not a question of color. The only thing 
that counts is the caress of light, the reddish tongue of 
the sun running over our bodies, grazing them, like an 
animal's warm breath. A faintly warm hand is laid upon 
our backs. From behind, a sheet of gold has overtaken us, 
and casts before us our enormous, elongated shadows 
the detours of our route have directed our march from 
east to west this morning. We arc walking on the cari- 
catured silhouettes of the camels. . . . 

We scramble up a slope, and reach a rocky spur which 
the sun has picked out from the naked earth and which 
tells us that we are at the end of the reg and have re- 
turned to the normal world. The sunrise sky is drenched 
with light. 

Flowers 1 There are flowers between all the stones of 
this chaos that rises toward the blue sky. A tall yellow 
chokeweed lifts wide-open petals delicately veined with 
brown. I have never seen one so beautiful. We are entering 
a paradise. I see again, in memory, that wall to which 
caper bushes are clinging, those stone blocks where the 
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camels hesitate, and that cleft which appears abruptly 
between the rocks. A balcony is suspended above the void. 
Far below, the shadow of the mountain imprisons a sheet 
of blue like a Swiss lake. This precious gem, this jewel 
depth and shimmer, is no mere guclta like the others. 
It is the condensation of all the water of a river; it is all 
that is left of the Wadi Inhirene. While the camels are 
crunching the flowers in their green teeth to make up 
for last evening's fast I stand motionless, gazing at the 
water as if I were the first man on the face of the earth 
to discover that liquid miracle. 

The pale sand bears the cloven footprints of a couple 
of wild sheep that have come here to drink before dawn. 
The silence is overpowering. It is at this moment that a 
sound comes to life, as of crystals lightly clashing: the 
sound of the water with which the boy is filling the 
guerbas and which is falling back into the gudta again. 
It is fresh and living water, drawn up in a saucepan, 
poured into the black mouth of the waterskin, resolving 
itself into pearls, into ropes of silver, and ripples like a 
fluted song in its slender cascade. 

But already the sun is getting higher, the heat is spread- 
ing out like a blanket, and we have a long way to travel 
before we reach the next watering place, the gudta of 
Tahouilet. 
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This is perhaps the loveliest memory of our journey 
this guelta of Tahouilet that drinks in the sunlight, rip- 
pies under the brush of a light breeze, bubbles in a pale 
sparkle of gold, and invites my exhausted limbs to its 
transparency. 

I am about to plunge into it head first, when the boy 
catches hold of me and overwhelms me with all the cries 
of alarm that would greet an attempt at suicide. From 
what danger is he trying to snatch me? What loathsome 
worm lies in wait for me in that limpid water ? Does he 
believe there is a crocodile, one of those famous crocodiles 
glimpsed by Nieger, also found in the pool of Archei, and 
noted by Monod at Maturata? The crocodile of the 
Sahara is not a myth; dwarfed and degenerate, it sur- 
vives in the Tassili of Ajjer and in the Ennedi. But noth- 
ing of the sort is in my cook-boy's mind. The impression- 
able and emotional Ali simply cannot imagine anyone's 
throwing himself into the water without drowning. To 
him swimming is a miracle. This is one way to enhance 
my prestige in his eyes! I dive into that blue and gold 
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and come out in a hurry! In spite of the sun, this moun- 
tain water is glacier-cold. I dry myself on sand covered 
by a carpet of yellow flowers. 

There are no words to express the charm of these little 
lost valleys, only about two-hundred feet wide, with cliffs 
made of blocks piled into rectilinear walls perhaps sixty 
feet high. At this season they are all in flower. It is the 
Saharan spring, as swift in its coming and going as the 
brief springtimes of Far Northern lands. Here the plants 
have ceased to be heroic, but they show ingenuity and a 
marvelous readiness to insure the continuity of their 
species. That is why there are so many clusters of flowers, 
and why they have all bloomed so quickly: there is no 
time to lose. In eight days, as Monod has observed, the 
Eoerhavia Rcpens sprouts, puts out its stem, opens its 
flowers, sows its seeds, and withers. 

I have come just at the season when these valleys of 
the Tassili take on, for a few days, the appearance of the 
Islands of the Blessed. 

In the morning the sand is rose-colored, and the drinn 
is green. As the sun climbs higher the sand turns to a 
yellow that is almost white, and the drinn whitens also. 
Then the sky's tone deepens; at noon it is blue-black un- 
der the oppression of the day's heat. 

The wadi makes an elbow turn, and the larger gudta 
is enclosed like a natural swimming pool by polished 
stone. Here and there vertical faults slash the scabbled 
wall of the Tassili with black lines, like sword strokes. 
At the very foot of the cliff the rock seems pasty, spread 
out in puddles of pitch. A thick black is laid on heavily 
in horizontal layers. Sometimes an absolutely flat river 
of tar winds through the bottom of the canyon. Seen on 
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the slant, the plateau has a curdled look, carameled like 
a custard that has cooked too long. 

I ought to have found a cave with paintings at the 
confluence of the Wadi Tahouilet and the Wadi Souk- 
haret; I had been told about it by Commandant Imbard, 
who saw it in 1941. 

But the desert is large, like the sea. It is as difficult to 
rediscover a specific cave there as it is to find some par- 
ticular wreck again in the depths of the ocean. There is 
nothing here not even the confluence! I begin to think 
that the two wadies meet nowhere but on the map. Here 
is Tahouilet with its gudtas, its yellow flowers, its cliff 
faces clear-cut as walls. Soukharet is far away. 

"A day's march," declares the guide. 

And if we are to reach it there is no use following the 
valley of Tahouilet. We have to climb up again on the 
reg. 

The guide seems quite sure about this, and he promises 
me everything I am looking for: inscriptions, engrav- 
ings He knows. He smiles with an air of understand- 
ing. So much assurance leaves me only half-convinced. I 
must remark here that the Tamachek vocabulary, so rich 
in geographic terms, is poor in matters that relate to the 
study of inscriptions and to prehistory. Every inscription, 
whether it be modern, Libyo-Berber, or prehistoric, is 
called by the same word: Tifinar, which means writing 
or drawing. As for the chariots so often painted and 
engraved on the rocks of the Tassili, they are called 
Tomobil Tifinar, that is, "prehistoric automobiles." This 
nomenclature finds its justification in the fact that the 
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first and only vehicles that the Tuaregs ever laid eyes 
on were automobiles. 

At the end of a hard march on the reg, my Targui 
shows me an isolated boulder. It seems there is a "cross- 
roads" a meeting of trails in the vicinity. This huge 
stone is indeed covered with inscriptions. But, alas, they 
are only modern Tifinar, which for the most part con- 
sist of a masculine and feminine name in juxtaposition, 
as on the trees of the Bois de Meudon; the only thing 
lacking is the heart pierced by Cupid's arrow. I should 
have suspected it, because we are now on the edge of 
frequented trails. In any case, we set about our search. 

On the evening of the second day, I notice that my 
companions are engaged in a very animated colloquy. I 
have my suspicions of what awaits me. And, sure enough, 
the boy approaches me as a delegation of one, swollen 
with importance. He speaks in the name of reason, of 
prudence. 

"We cannot go on with this search any longer. We 
have chosen too long a route. This is not the way to get 
to Djanet." 

I had guessed as much: we have turned our backs on 
Djanet! 

"We shall run out of provisions." 

I have not much patience this evening. The emissary 
has come at a bad time. And I know all about the pro- 
visions. They are not luxurious, but they have been based 
on ample estimates. If I gave up the idea of bringing any 
canned food, it was to leave room for a good quantity of 
ground corn, noodles, tea, sugar all those things which, 
while weighing little, represent considerable reserves of 
nourishment. In this matter I feel that I am invincible, 
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and I take advantage of it Under the eyes of boy and 
guide, I make an inventory of what we have left. It is 
obvious that we shall run no risk of dying of hunger for 
several weeks. 

Then they raise another protest: "The pasturage in 
this region is not right for the camels. They cannot find 
good grasses to eat." 

I shrug my shoulders. At the spot where we are camp- 
ing, the Wadi Soukharet is overgrown with tall grasses. 
There is some thala$\ it might be a strip of the Sudanese 
savannah, or one could imagine oneself in the bend of 
the Niger; there is even the same downy sky, misty, a 
little thick. . . . 

This evening I refused to have tea with my two com- 
panions, as I usually do when we halt for the night. A 
dismayed silence reigns over the camp. 

The truth of the situation is simple: they are fatigued 
and frustrated by this fruitless search. If they could, they 
would paint with their own hands all the prehistoric 
images I long for. They do not understand what I want, 
or why I exhibit such obstinacy. They do not know how 
to look for what I am trying to find; and this afternoon, 
while I was scaling the cliffs and wandering among the 
blocks of stone, their impatience was only too obvious. 
They are incapable of standing upright in the wadi for 
any length of time; an immediate lassitude sends them 
sliding down on their haunches, then stretches them out 
on the sand, eyes dim, minds empty. Stamina, physical 
staying power, are as alien to them as will or logic. Their 
fatigue is that of a child confronted with a difficult 
problem. But I am determined not to leave the locality 
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without finding that cave. Commandant Imbart remem- 
bered having seen there a fish painted on the rock. 

I dream of it in the moonlight in the silence of these 
desert nights, without the cry of an animal, without even, 
for once, the sound of the wind in the grasses. 

The next day, making my complicated way through 
great blocks of fallen stone, we reach the Wadi Tahouilet 
again, then we start back up that valley. In it there 
were and there still must be at every time of freshet 
waterfalls, rapids, bores; this is a river sleeping rather 
than dead, in which sand has taken the place of water. 

We reach the guelta in which I bathed three days ago, 
and I make a futile inspection of its surroundings. 

It is impossible to go farther up the course of the wadi, 
without reconciling ourselves to another cliff climb. In 
other words, we must leave the valley and go forward on 
the plateau. Where will this lead us ? We make a detour 
and, as soon as we can, return to the wadi across the 
crumbled stone. No cave. I have another consultation with 
my "crew." This is followed by prolonged study of the 
map, which proves to be very enigmatic when compared 
to the actual terrain. 

I decide to camp here and search the neighborhood. 
But as the cliff just opposite has a promising aspect, I 
drive my camel there. A long narrow cleft traces a line 
of shadow on the rock. The guide has run on ahead of 
me into the cleft, and now bursts out of it again, with a 
glad cry: "Sardinal S ordinal" (To a Targui today, prac- 
tically the only fish in existence are those that come in 
cans.) 

This fish, however, bears no resemblance to a sardine* 
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It is enormous, and it is painted in a beautiful shade of 
dark violet. From head to tail it measures twenty-three 
inches. A good catch! On the back, a little behind the 
head, two horns are plainly visible. 

Beside this creature is painted a figure whose feet and 
arms appear to be branches covered with leaves. Even 
its sex is shadowed over, and its head is crowned with 
branches. 

This prehistoric grotto measures ten and a half feet 
in depth by eighteen in length. A bulky pendant block 
divides the ceiling into two separate domes. The walls 
are almost entirely covered with paintings, which differ 
in subject, style, and color. Human silhouettes, dogs, 
oxen, wild sheep, scenes of the hunt and of war follow 
one another across these rock surfaces. Especially note- 
worthy are two admirable giraffes with speckled coats. 
In prehistoric times the giraffe was probably the ideal 
game animal of the Sahara: not very wild, visible from 
a distance, harmless, prolific, living in herds, and with 
a hide that supplied an excellent leather. 

In the excitement of discovery I have made a tour of 
the cave on my knees, my nose glued to the wall. But 
at last, with my legs nearly breaking, I sit down on the 
sand and consider what I see about me. What a mag- 
nificent shelter this is! Above my head the rock is 
rounded in perfect dome formation. It opens out toward 
space through a long slender cleft in the rock which 
gives a view over the entire valley. The sky which I can- 
not see, but which is blazing outside, bathes the walls in 
a golden light of the same color as the ocher paintings. 

A natural temple? That is by no means self-evident. 
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Rather a temporary haven for the spirit; a halting place 
of nomadic peoples who wished periodically to lay down 
we know not what burden of anxiety. 

I find again, here, that layout which amazed me at 
the confluence of the Wadi Djerat and the Wadi Afer: 
that semblance of an altar, of a pulpit for preaching, 
which dominates the enclosed valley. Here, as there, the 
irregularity in the cliffside is extended to form a short 
terrace. One is driven to conclude that these stations had 
to fulfill certain topographical conditions. Almost always, 
the mountainous setting presents a definitely solemn 
character; the grotto itself may be somewhat low and its 
opening narrow, but it must give on a sufficiently broad 
space. I imagine an assembly, a ceremony which demands 
preparations hidden within the grotto's mystery, then a 
sort of manifestation, an "elevation" before the people 
gathered at the foot of the terrace. 

But we must not place too much emphasis on these 
prehistoric "Masses," or we may be led into the grossest 
misinterpretations. What is important here are the sym- 
bols on the walls, tokens and testimonies inscribed on the 
rock, marking so many victories of mind and spirit. An 
altar-of-rest like this was perhaps more necessary to the 
wavering thought of the chiefs than to the faith of the 
peoples. 

On an outside wall I discover two more fish, each 
drawn with a single stroke. 

I must take photographs of the interior of the cave, 
and the sun has not yet reached it. We shall probably 
have to wait all day. I am afraid of a clash with my com- 
panions' bad humor, but they are now all childish delight 
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over the discovery as I am too and we enter upon a 
period o euphoria and general reconciliation. 

"Left the grotto at half-past three, after making a 
diagram of it," I wrote into my notebook. The entry goes 
on: "Made camp at the foot of the Gara Taouninie. March 
of three hours only, truly admirable from end to end* 
Followed the Wadi Tahouilet first. On Ali's urgent en- 
treaty I have given up going into the Wadi Iddo. Accord- 
ing to him it would take a week. If that is true it would 
delay us too much. 

"In Tahouilet, thick grass, a great deal of fersig. We 
leave the valley to set out once more on the reg, where 
the evening wind is blowing. Ali would have liked to 
sleep in Tahouilet, but I insist that we keep going. If he 
is to be believed, we shall not find any other pasturage, 
nor any wood. Always the same story! 

"Against a green twilight sky we catch sight of the 
crenelated outline and massive bulk of Taouninie: a great 
isolated block, -very much the medieval stronghold in 
appearance. We pass at the foot of the cliff, while the sun 
goes down on our right over a far-reaching horizon of 
black reg, and of distant undulations dyed purple by the 
sunset. The earth shows patches of green and blue where 
it touches the farthest rim of the sky. It is a landscape of 
empty majesty: an example of the planet's hollow 
luxuriousness, a mystical countryside created to nourish 
the growth of dreams, since life has nothing definite and 
exact to fasten to. The very stone loses its harshness, 
blends into these pale colors of evening. The distant 
reaches of rock are light blue, the blue of drifting smoke 
across a winter countryside." 
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Blundering, lazy, and troublesome as they sometimes 
are, how grateful I have been to my two companions for 
not disturbing this hour, or interrupting my solitude! It 
would be unfair to claim that they are insensitive to the 
beauty of a world which is their own. They love it in 
their own way. They have an intuitive attachment to this 
broad stretch of marl, which is perhaps the same as the 
Norman peasants feel for their little meadows. 

"Are there Saharas in France?" they ask me. 

And when I answer, "No," they are disappointed. 
What they try to add is, in the last analysis, this: "If 
there is no Sahara in your country, where can a man 
walk on endlessly, freely, on empty earth, under a bound- 
less sky?" 

We set up our night camp on the other side of 
Taouninie, at the very foot of its rampart wall. Above 
our heads I see the crenelations of this enormous fortress 
of the void. The camels kneel on a sand "beach" that 
slopes gently toward the empty space of the valley, itself 
drowned in mauve shadows that flow over it with the 
night. The sand shifts down among the dark rubble, and 
I look around for streamers of kelp twined about stones, 
as on a Breton seacoast. Stretched out on the ground, my 
limbs weary, I contemplate a vast panorama filled with 
copper reflections from a rose-colored sky. The teapot is 
sputtering. 

The sun has sunk behind the earth. The light is fading 
from second to second. Behind me, on top of the rising 
stretch of sand, rests a great circular mass of sandstone, 
red at the base, black at the summit. A few rounded 
boulders have rolled along the slope, and between them 
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I catch sight of thick clumps of flowering vegetation 
which the camels are sturdily crunching in their jaws. 
May the Museum forgive me! I have not the courage to 
go plant-gathering this evening, and dispute these botanic 
marvels with the camels. I am too comfortable where I 
am. Tomorrow at daybreak I will garner a harvest and 
take photographs. 

A little breeze springs up, and the moon comes out. 
We are nearly five thousand feet above sea level, and it 
will be cold tonight. 

March Fifteenth. I get up at half past four, and as 
soon as I have swallowed my tea I set out in search of 
that beautiful bank of flowers I saw last evening. As I 
approach, my camel snatches its last petals, and fixes me 
with a long gaze of affection and satisfaction. I had never 
seen such a richly flowered thicket anywhere in the 
Sahara. It was so compact, set on its little mound, in 
perfect position for photographing. I am heartbroken. As 
far as I can see, there is not a flower left. 

A feeble joke comes to my mind, to console me a little. 
Specialists in the flora of the Sahara distinguish between 
a flora that is "diffused," and one that is "contracted." The 
maximum of contraction for a desert flower, I imagine, is 
to vegetate in "cameline radius" in other words, the 
stomach of a camel. 5 So this is it! We are now following a 
classic trail which crosses the reg as far as the guelta 
of Tin Alon, whose water is very dark, and full of tiny 
floating animals of which I get a plentiful catch for the 

5 A pun which may need explaining. The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary defines "cameline" as a "genus of cruciferous plants." 
Tr. 
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Museum. Perhaps this will compensate for my botanical 
sloth last evening! 

At our present rate of progress we shall probably be 
at the Assakao tomorrow morning, which would mean 
arriving at Djanet the day after. The camel trek is almost 
at an end. I feel more regret than relief at the prospect. 

After a nine-hour march in full sunshine five hours 
of it on foot we are camping for the night in a place 
that is exposed to the wind and has little charm. It is my 
fault. I did something stupid. The raucous chatter of my 
two lascars was getting on my nerves, so I went on ahead, 
alone and on foot, trusting to the well-marked trail. 
Absorbed in their conversation, they dawdled along with 
the camels. There was no way to hurry them up, so I 
kept up a good pace myself, hoping to reach the akba 
of the Assokao before dark. But I failed to notice that 
the Djanet trail forked off to the right in a field of stones. 
Young Ali finally caught up with me; without knowing 
it, I was heading straight for Rhat four or five days' 
march from the place where we were. 

The cook-boy thought I was suffering from mejnoun, 
which is the kind of madness brought on by the sun. It 
also strikes the camels. Ali was extremely upset. Was it 
genuine affection, or fear of the trouble that might result 
for the guide and himself on their arrival at Djanet? 

At six o'clock next morning we reach the border of the 
Assakao. 

After an hour's advance across the rubble and between 
fantastic-formed walls of anthracite, we come to a frac- 
ture in the cliff, which from a distance fills us with fore- 
boding, but which resolves itself into a path winding into 
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a precipice. You have to be above this gap to see it. The 
plateau seems to have been gashed by the single stroke of 
a knife, which has left an enormous splinter sticking in 
the wound: a stone icicle, a gigantic pale minaret 

The rising sun strikes the entire length of the gorge, 
with its rock-carved cupolas, foundation piles, and bulbous 
domes of Hindu temples, the color of honey, of ripe 
grain. The entire mountain seems carved from the mel- 
lowed gold of the temples of Sicily. Here and there a 
shadow makes a dark accent, like a finger mark. 

The camels begin the descent with a prudently slow 
gait, and already at a turn in the path I perceive their 
tiny silhouettes lost in the dizzying labyrinth. An effect 
of immobility adds to the strangeness of this silent scene. 
Then there is the surprising dryness of this vault, this 
cleft in the rock: there no water springs up, pushing furi- 
ously against the cliff to force a passage through the 
limestone. 

It takes us only half an hour to traverse this passage, 
which I thought would be more difficult, and soon we are 
on the march again on a flat carbonaceous plain. We pause 
for a brief siesta at a dry guelta in the Wadi Tadjouiseet. 
At one in the afternoon I start out on foot my camel 
limps after hurting itself in the descent of the Assakao. 
There follows a rather difficult walk in the sands of the 
wadi to a second, less imposing, akba. After this comes a 
beautiful trail among piles of sandstone shaped like ruins; 
then we reach the grassy depths of the wadi, where fersig 
and thalas are growing. Here we have the surprise of find- 
ing another human being! It is a young Targui who is 
traveling alone on his camel. He comes from Rhat He 
is a fine example of native education. His parents lead 
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a nomad existence somewhere in the north, and he is 
taking a little trip across the Tassili. 

How is a Targui educated, developed, formed? How 
does he learn to know his country, to find the water 
holes and follow the trails? It is a training that begins 
early. As a very small boy, this one accompanied his 
father. This year for the first time he has been let loose 
on the country, to cross it on his own. He is fifteen. To 
show off his savoir-faire, he performs several acrobatic 
exercises on his camel. 

This encounter has cost us time. It will soon be twi- 
light. Yet Djanet is only two or three hours' march from 
here. We should be able to get there this evening. But 
after this stop I question whether I shall be able to get 
my companions started off again. And am I going to 
spoil the last day of the life we have shared? Besides, I 
am also tempted by the idea of one more night under 
the stars. We will get out at dawn tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
our location is not without charm. At the end of the wadi 
filled with a gentle flow of sand, two jagged peaks rise 
gilded by the setting sun. To vanquish my last trace of 
resistance the young Targui brings me his entire ration 
of dates. 

I am living through that somewhat melancholy mo- 
ment which comes at the end of a long ship's cruise, just 
before entry into port: regret at the breaking up of a 
communal life, the loss of traveling companions, bidding 
farewell to the scenes of the voyage. I am about to bid 
adieu to the great freedom of those nights whose freshness 
bathed my face, scorched by the day's heat, as I slept with 
neither ceiling nor walls around me. I have lived in these 
landscapes. For days I have been trying to assimilate these 
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wadies, these hills, these few pools of blue water. Now 
it is all about to fall away into nothingness behind me. I 
shall have to come back, and once again cut my tracks in 
this harsh soil . . . 

I realize that I am not truly a traveler, since the journey 
itself does not satisfy me. I am a wanderer in search of 
wayside altars for his soul. 

How many times, as we set out of a morning, leaving 
behind us the little heap of gray ashes that mark a hearth 
in the desert's emptiness how many times have I not 
dreamed of returning to this nameless place, for the 
simple joy of finding, in the same spot, a bunch of fcrsig, 
a tuft of had, the gentle indentation in a sand swell at 
the foot of the cliff where I once slept? One seldom 
realizes such a dream. Yet it has happened to me, and I 
have not been disappointed. My joy was just as great as 
I had anticipated, in finding some corner of wretched 
earth faithful to the image I had kept of it, faithful to 
the passer-by and to the memory. The Sahara is im- 
mutable, like the depths of the sea. 

March Seventeenth. My men are up and about at half- 
past three in the morning, in the black darkness of night. 
They light the fire, and we have tea. The young Targui 
says good-bye, and sets out northward. Then we break 
camp, and plunge into the shadow. The trail seems to go 
over a pass, at a slight elevation, and after that we follow 
the Wadi Edjeriou, where dawn is breaking. Here the 
rocks rise vertically, springing straight out of the sand. 
I have seldom seen a setting so sharply suggestive of the 
sea; there are a few trees, but they are terribly twisted 
and deformed, as is always the case on the edge of an 
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oasis twisted and deformed by man, by beast, by the 
sand and the wind as they would be by the sea. 

To come in sight of Djanet is a thrilling experience. 
Emerging at the bottom of the valley, you catch sight 
of that great green avenue of palm trees, strung out in a 
row. At the end of your range of vision rise rocky peaks, 
and white houses clinging to the rusty-toned flank of the 
hill. The purple mass of the Tin Beur stands out against 
the sky and crest of the cliffs, where the sunlight seems 
to be shattered by abrupt shadow. After the reg, the stones, 
the wadies that lie mute and dead, here is a landscape 
that is human, yet charged with its own flavor of de- 
tachment. Nowhere have I ever felt such a sense of dis- 
covering a world forgotten outside time, crystallized, 
unchanged, and unchangeable. Neither Timbuktu nor 
Constantinople has that bland charm, that purity of line, 
that simplicity. 

A Targui woman, accompanied by a troop of children 
and driving a gray donkey ahead of her, comes toward 
us with a simpering smile. They are on their way to 
gather wood. 

The empty sonority of the desert ends here. Gone is 
the cold or scorching breath blowing across a dead land; 
instead, harbingers of springtime and plant growth are 
wafted through the air. 

Before entering the oasis we stop to put ourselves in 
order. My guide makes a meticulous and prolonged effort 
at elegance. He has dived to the bottom of his bags to 
dig out his finest costume a tunic of a crushed-straw- 
berry color with sleeves embroidered in gold, like the 
dolman of a lion-tamer or an officer in the Zouaves. He 
has slipped on a purple boubou, and then a wide 
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gandurah a sleeveless shirt of transparent white linen; 
he has attached all his amulets and secured his dagger; 
then he checks and rechecks the arrangement of all this 
in a mirror held in the palm of his hand. The checking 
is quite a production. 

At last, fiddling with his veils like a bride, he marches 
on before our camels with a slow and majestic step, 
saluting the people at work in the gardens beneath the 
palm trees. For the hour of our entry has been carefully 
calculated. It is now ten o'clock in the morning. The 
long grove of palms stretching the length of the valley 
still echoes with the grinding sound of the pulleys as 
water is drawn from the wells. The zebus pull the dlou, 
the big leather pouch from which the silvery water with 
its dark reflections trickles down into the irrigation canals. 
The beans are in blossom. The corn is green, and fills 
compact beds the size of salad patches in a kitchen garden. 
These are the fields of the oasis. 

This is Azelouaz, one of the three villages of Djanet, 
and I salute in passing its Senoussi minaret with horned 
peak and walls pure white with fresh kaolin. The military 
blockhouse is down below. We walk under the palms in 
green shadow. How refreshing it is, this greenness of 
the shade after so many days of white and gold! Since 
the "prehistoric" palm grove of Djerat we have known no 
palm tree shade. Our only substitute has been the spiky 
half-shade of the thalas. 

It is all very well for me to smile over my guide's 
vanity; I have my own childish satisfaction which I can- 
not repress. The proof of that lies in the way I am making 
this poor camel trot, and in my refusal to come to a halt 
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until I reach the very door of the Annex office, where 
Captain Rossi is awaiting me, all smiles. 

A curious moment, after so many days spent in the 
hill country, crushing sand and gravel under my feet 

Here I am greeted with every friendly consideration. 
The native servants have been warned of my coming. 
The shower is ready for me, and a light meal in the 
messroom, or, if I prefer, my own room at once, and 
bed. ... 

I should like to refuse all these gifts of civilization. 
I mention waiting quietly for lunchtime. I deny feeling 
any fatigue. I think I could start out this minute, if I had 
to, to be gone for another month. 

Yet when I take my place at the common table in 
front of a cup of coffee and bread and butter, surrounded 
by three men who watch me eat as one watches a con- 
valescent, I am filled with a sense of indefinable sweetness, 
a diffuse gratitude for the sheer humanness that was 
being held in wait for me on the rocky peak of Djanet, 
the friendliness, the food, and a bed. A vast weariness has 
come over me now. Perhaps the warmth of this com- 
radeship of the Sahara has released me from a long strain. 

Or this chair ... it is so long since I have sat in a 
chair. . . . 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Djanet 



My room looks out over the valley. The sounds that 
rise from the oasis wake me at dawn. There is a plaintive 
and stubborn squeak, which suggests the tones of the 
Tuaregs' single-string violins, the chirp of grasshoppers, 
and a twittering of birds; but it is only the plaint of all 
the well pulleys, creaking from the first moment of sun- 
rise. The oasis is at work. 

I lean out of the window to see that river of palm 
trees which flows between the cliffs as far as the horizon. 
Djanet is a pool of verdure, set at the junction of four 
roads, the meeting place of four different regions: the 
Tassili of the Ajjer, the Hoggar, Fezzan, and TibestL 
These four influences are divided among three villages, 
and three aspects of Islam are embodied in their three 
mosques. However humble it may be, the human adven- 
ture has its subtleties, which go back to a distant past, 
and are expressed by distinctive monuments or by dif- 
ferent prayers. 

Azelouaz is Arab, and especially Senoussi. The Senoussi 
brotherhood is a xenophobic congregation that we have 
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had to reckon with for a long time. It was founded in 
1835 by an Algerian, Si Mohammed ben Ali es Senoussi, 
who trained adepts in Fezzan and Tripolitania par- 
ticularly. During the war of 1914-18 it was the Senoussi 
who drove the Italians from Fezzan and tried to stir up 
revolt in the French Sahara. Their first success was the 
capture of Djanet, after a twenty-one-day defense by 
Sergeant Lapierre. Another Senoussi feat of arms was the 
assassination of Father de Foucauld. The assassin himself, 
Sarmir Kel Arir, was a Djanet man, who was recognized, 
taken prisoner, and killed as he was trying to escape. He 
had been hired by the Turks. Almost forty years have 
passed since then, but Azelouaz remains the most Fez- 
zanese, the least "Gallicized," of the three native ag- 
glomerations established in the oasis. 

The village of El Mihan, on the other hand, is Toubou. 
The people of Tibesti, rather rude mountaineers not fully 
converted to Islam, who were conquerors from very 
ancient days and must have carried on a reign of terror 
in the eastern Sahara for a long time, still maintain a 
somewhat savage and mysterious prestige. Perhaps they 
are the first denizens, indeed the founders, of Djanet. 
Some have recognized in that name the same vocable, Dj, 
which is found in Djado. And there is no doubt that 
El Mihan, which has remained Toubou, is generally ac- 
cepted as the oldest center in the oasis. 

Finally the third agglomeration, Al Djahi, is Targui. 
This is the truly Tassilian portion of Djanet, and possibly 
the noblest, in the sense in which that word is understood 
in the desert. 

Each of these cells of humanity lives its own life and 
keeps its own secrets. Each one has its cemetery, a tier of 
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sharp-pointed stones clinging to the flank of the hill. Each 
village, with its closely set houses, its minute alleyways, 
has gathered there its dead of whom the stones are sym- 
bols. This rampart of pebbles and dead bodies opposes 
the West, modernism, outside influences; and any and 
every commingling of doctrines or races. 

Djanet is a smiling place, and I really think it is the 
most beautiful oasis in the world; but it remains in- 
scrutable, reserved rather than hostile, very small and 
very deeply rooted in its own long-enduring life. In the 
houses with their walls of very white clay, and in the 
gardens, silent men work with a seriousness which be- 
longs to another age, and which is scarcely Arab. We have 
little knowledge of what an inhabitant of Djanet really 
is. Certainly he is not just Arab or Targui or Toubou; 
perhaps all these, but linked, in addition, to a very remote 
past. Perhaps he is the descendant of a neolithic shepherd 
or farmer, issue of a stock as old as the grain he grows 
that grain of the oasis which is not related to any grain 
ever known unless it is to the grain of a prehistoric era. 

Whatever storehouses of sensibility and intuition we 
may have at our command to delve into today, it is still 
impossible for us to imagine the troubled life of the people 
of an oasis two hundred years ago bled white by the 
extortions of desert warriors, exploited by freebooters, cut 
off from the world like an island lost in the sea. Virtually 
no example of that isolation now remains. The train runs 
to Touggourt. Oases like Ouargla and In Salah are served 
by bus. Only Djanet is still an island; except for the 
fantastic old Junker plane, Djanet has hardly any link 
with the world. It is without doubt the last oasis where 
you can enjoy the sensation of reaching a refuge in the 
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desert. But when you land there you must accept the fact 
that you are caught in a trap, if a storm comes up on the 
desert 

Even now the wind is blowing. Beyond the coolness 
and greenery of the gardens, the whole Sahara is in 
motion again. The more distant palms are already bend- 
ing under the attack. The airplane which would have 
brought the mail will not be here. 

The 6thd$ show faded light greens, the tints of 
porcelain. Behind hedges of dry palms the zebus and 
donkeys pull the delou. My cook-boy, Ali, is about to 
satisfy the urge of his gardener's vocation by buying one 
of those little velvet-gray donkeys with the money he has 
earned. All day long, in a continual movement to and 
fro, these little creatures pace the path marked by a length 
of rope. The difficulty here is not getting hold of land, 
but procuring an animal to draw up the dark water that 
flows beneath the palms. 

The walls of dry palms enclose the young growth of 
corn and barley as if in baskets. The wind stirs the stalks, 
which are already high, and produces ripples like moire 
silk. The plant growth seems full of sap and green juice. 
I understand the natives' naive admiration for germina- 
tion, for the miracle born of the encounter between earth 
and water. 

This is very ancient water, come from far away in 
time and space. It has made its way slowly through 
densities of rock. It takes about twelve hundred years 
for the underground level to be renewed, and so men are 
able to say that the water now being drunk in the oasis 
comes from rains that fell in the time of Charlemagne. 

Singular vocations owe their origin to this precious 
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water which softens the earth, vivifies it, and brings 
fertility to the aridity of the Sahara. In the heart of the 
desert, gardening is a temptation which quickly becomes 
an imperious compulsion. There is scarcely an officer in 
the Sahara who has not let himself be mastered by it, 
cultivating a few patches of lettuce, some stalks of 
geraniums, hard radishes with dried-out holes inside. . . . 
Many of them are not satisfied with a mere garden; they 
have planted trees as well, with a kind of passion, less 
through necessity than in answer to one of those pro- 
found urges which only psychoanalysis can explain. 

A curious impulse finds its embodiment in the Saharan 
tree. That tree reveals simultaneously a man's nostalgia 
for a Western landscape, personal pride, and his revenge 
upon the niggardly soil and upon a career given over to 
wandering and to garrison transfers. The tree is the 
strongest psychological gesture of a soldier's life in the 
Sahara: with its vital toughness, its rootedness in the 
earth, its longevity, the life of its green leaves, it and it 
alone is able to provide a prop for a human destiny dedi- 
cated to sandstorm, silence, and the aridity of the desert. 

Officers whom I do not know, of whom I have merely 
heard, have left, almost everywhere, trees that still bear 
witness for them and save their names from oblivion. 
Some time ago, at Tamanrasset, I was told, '^Lieutenant 
Florimund, the former head of the station, planted all 
those. ..." 

I have found traces of this Florimond in a number of 
other localities in the Sahara. But I still do not know 
nor, probably, does he what obscure need blossoming in 
the depths of his being moved him to plant poplars at 
Tamanrasset, Ethels at Djanet, cypresses at Rhat. 
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Brenans' fervor, on the other hand, expressed itself 
in stones, or, rather, rocks. It was he who laid out the 
buildings that cling to the peak of Djanet. He set them 
down among the bulky round boulders scattered over the 
hill slopes; and for the flimsy white houses each of these 
stones is either a protection or a menace. The effect is 
striking. But it must signify something on the part of a 
man who has spent the greater portion of his life wan- 
dering among the rocks of the Tassili. He has respected 
them in constructing his fief, this shelter between two 
journeys. And I fancy there is a kind of intention there 
that is very like the imparting of a secret, even though 
involuntary. 

Outside, the sandstorm has forced its way into the oasis 
as the waves of a gale at sea force their way into a harbor. 
Djanet is no longer sheltered in its moutainous womb. 
To the south, at the bottom of the valley, the sand rises 
in the air like smoke, dimming the green of the palm 
trees, and blurring the escarpments of the cliffs along the 
sky. There is still bright sunshine, but toward ten in the 
morning a swollen cloud turns the air yellow to the very 
zenith. It seems to emerge from the earth as if it were 
rising from the mouth of a volcanic crater. One is amazed 
that this distant mass should remain immobile when the 
surrounding air is in motion. The wind whistles, sings, 
and screams over the blockhouse, and even in this room 
of mine. Outdoors, the palms bend down to the earth 
and lie there, flattened by the fury of the wind. The heat 
is incredible. 

This bad weather takes the whole day to build up and 
develop its true character, which, in this hill country, is 
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that of a thunderstorm. In the afternoon the thunder- 
clouds above the cliffs come rushing up like waves on a 
seacoast: pushing and shoving at one another, swollen, 
gray, black, big-bellied. According to the geographers, 
the edge of the Tassili is indeed a coast. The sky is a sea 
in fury, assulting the land. The still-distant rumbling of 
thunder is louder than the moan of the wind. 

The yellow tide sweeps into the mouth of the valley, 
licks the mass of the Tin Beur, submerges the spur of the 
Tassili. It is a hot wind, which leaves a composite taste in 
one's mouth, of sand, turned-up earth, and sulphur. We 
chew on a cosmic phenomenon. 

I have gone out on the terrace. Something is hitting me 
in the face. Is it the tingling rain of sand or a flying dust 
of water? For a moment the low-hanging sky has become 
motionless. It is raining at last, raining laboriously, in 
enormous infrequent splashes; a rain of gumdrops, that 
lasts for only a few minutes. The wind starts up again. 

"When was the last time it rained at Djanet?" I ask. 

"Let's see Certainly not last year, nor the year be- 
fore. Three years ago, maybe four; I don't know." 

By evening, waterspouts crash down upon us, striking 
the earth with a noise like slaps on the face. The post is 
all hustle and bustle, and men come running up with 
shovels. That is because water has begun to flood the wadi 
and they must protect the road, which is in danger of 
being washed away. It is a road which does not go very 
far only to the airfield but it is the pride of Djanet 
just the same. 

It is raining into my bedroom. The earthen walls are 
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bleeding; a red stream, like a hemorrhage of clay, has 
cut a deep wound in the white chalk. 

Next day, under a still-overcast sky, the valley has 
taken on the aspect of a sewer. There is still a fluid current 
in the wadi, but it is now no more than a rivulet of slimy 
mud flowing between two thin threads of water. Gardens 
have been washed away, wattles of dry palm are buried 
in the mire, and the owners, up to their knees in the 
slough, are wandering about looking for their walls. Yet 
everyone is rejoicing, because this flood brings promise 
of an exceptional prosperity. The youngsters splash in the 
muddy water, get wet all over, and bathe but cautiously, 
for no one here knows how to swim. Above all, everyone 
is yelling. The oasis is filled with an unwonted clamor, 
a festival animation. But the picture is still one of 
cataclysm. 

Tones of blue and mauve lie once more upon the cliffs, 
which have taken on again that luster which seems to 
come from within the rock. 

All the water that flowed through the wadi last night 
ran southward, to lose itself in a stretch of country as 
undefined and vast as the sea. The sand has hardly stayed 
damp. This very afternoon we can go in a jeep, without 
any risk of getting muddy, as far as the "Pigeon Wadi," 
where Captain Rossi wants to show me some rock en- 
gravings previously known through only one person, and 
never photographed. 

Imagine one of those great isolated rock masses which 
were so often chosen by prehistoric artists as the "canvas" 
for their work. On one of its faces are engraved oxen with 
hornr in the shape of a lyre. The line is cut extremely 
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deep. The nostrils and eyes are holes, much hollowed out 
The technique is clever and expert, but the work is 
marked particularly by purity of design, audacity of com- 
position, power in the stroke. An obvious relation with 
Egyptian art can be noted here. In comparison with the 
engravings of bovines to be found in the vicinity of the 
D janet airfield, the drawings on this rock are finer, ex- 
ecuted with a purer daring. At the first glance you have 
the feeling of being in the presence of one of the master- 
pieces of prehistoric art. 

With the flooding of the wadi a pool has been formed 
at the foot of the rock, and the oxen seem to be drinking, 
their nostrils brushing the water's surface. I do not believe 
this effect to be fortuitous. A few inches higher, the trace 
of an older water level is to be seen on the rock; there 
also an ox is cut in the stone, and his nostrils are drawn 
at the level of this water which has now disappeared. Was 
this a mere "flood gauge," or was it a question of images 
linked with a cult of water and fertility? Is this the wit- 
ness to a "religion of oxen," heir to a religion of wild 
animals? 

One of the oxen has an unnatural horn, inverted, with 
a downward twist. It is thus that the "ox of the festival of 
Opet" is represented on a bas-relief in the Temple of 
Luxor. But who did this first Egyptian or Saharan? This 
deformation of one horn, an old practice among pastoral 
peoples, is still to be found today in East Africa. 6 

Contrary to what has sometimes been said, a fairly 
large number of engraved representations of oxen are in 
existence in the Sahara. There are others at Djanet, near 

6 On this subject, see Henri Breuil, Les roches peintes du Tassili- 
a-Ajjer, 
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the airfield. In a later chapter, on the Wadi Mathendous, 
I call attention to several engravings of oxen, one of them 
wearing a collar. Was the domestication of the ox effected 
in the Sahara, in Egypt, in Abyssinia, or in Asia? 
M. Dechambre, in a statement to the Societt de Biogto- 
graphie in 1950, maintained that the Sahara was once a 
center of domestication. According to him, this develop- 
ment owed its origin to the aridity of the country. I do 
not believe that the argument itself is a good one; there 
must be others that are better. 

At the present time many eminent prehistorians have 
become convinced that the art to be found on the rock 
walls of the Sahara stands at the source of Egyptian 
civilization. We have already quoted E. F. Gautier as one 
of these scholars. His conviction is shared by Reygasse, 
another great specialist in the history of the Sahara. 
Finally, this is the opinion of our most celebrated pre- 
historian, the Abbe Henri Breuil. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Tamrit 



The plateau of Tamrit rises to the east of Djanet. S 
from a distance, it is a blue wall topped by a flat sumi 
The whole is buttressed by masses of black scree that h 
rolled up against the foot of the hill and now enci 
the entire lower half. 

I have been to Tamrit twice. The first time was ^ 
an old guide and a donkey that carried our luggag 
one bag, containing ground corn, tea, and sugar. Benc 
the donkey's belly was hung a guerba full of water, 
accordance with an old custom. Strabo says that 
Phanussi earlier inhabitants of present-day Fezza 
fastened water-skins under the bellies of their horses w. 
crossing the desert. 

That was the most modest of all my traveling out 
but also the most satisfactory. The guide and my 
presented the appearance less of explorers than of Sat 
tramps. The modesty of our "train" made it possible 
us to travel far and long. The twentieth century has 
gotten the efficacy of walking as a means of locomot 
A pedestrian makes his unperturbed way on many a 
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tant road. From my own experience I have come to 
understand the long journeys of the Middle Ages, and 
the confidence of the people who used to set out afoot for 
the Holy Land. One always gets there in the end. 

My companion I am speaking of the guide, though 
guide and donkey were alike in their silence and 
courage knew the smallest recesses in the rocks, and 
came very close to guessing what I was looking for. I, 
on the other hand, though I shared his existence for a 
fairly long time, never came close to guessing anything 
he was thinking. He was without that key of weakness 
which would have opened the door to his mind. My 
guide from Fort Polignac was vain, and by pressing this 
spring one could get almost anything one wanted out of 
him. But my Tamrit guide, under his air of a mere good 
fellow, was not so simple. He was perhaps not far from 
being a sage; a sage who concealed himself behind his 
veils, his ragged gandurah, and a silence which could 
have been attributed to a complete poverty of intellect. 
But he was not stupid; sometimes a lightning flash of 
astuteness would appear in his little gray eyes. He was 
over forty years old. 

I cannot believe that it was only the lure of gain which 
induced him to accompany me on that modest journey 
of research; for when we got back to Djanet he and his 
donkey disappeared so quickly, asking for nothing, that 
I had no time to pay him. So I left the sum due him, 
agreed upon in advance, with the sheik of the village. 
That was what he had expected, and he had gone back 
to his affairs, without troubling about his money. The 
conclusion I reached was that he enjoyed roaming over 
this plateau at the whim of a European. It was a pleasur- 
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able stroll which he rarely had an opportunity of taking; 
and perhaps it recalled memories of his youth. 

His slow and deliberate movements, his air of dignity 
combined with his ragged clothing, made him a per- 
sonality both picturesque and commanding respect. His 
slender wrists, thin arms with their elongated muscles, 
slim, dark, almost fleshless body, endowed him with a 
kind of ascetic nobility. He was an individual of almost 
morbid detachment, acknowledging obligation only to 
his donkey. I made no pretence of ignoring him; he, on 
his part, was very attentive to my wishes. But we com- 
municated only through gestures, and we exchanged 
hardly half a score of those in the course of the day- 
signs indicating "to start out," "to stop," "to eat," "to 
sleep." 

I should add that he ate enormously. Maybe it was 
some sort of health treatment he was getting with me: 
overnourishment and moderate exercise. 

Djanet is a human island which disappears swiftly 
behind us. One rock mass is enough to hide its white 
houses, its basin of palms. Silence has claimed it already. 
We have lost the squeaking of the pulleys, the few cries 
that rise from an oasis. We are in emptiness again, walk- 
ing toward a wall. As we approach this perpendicular 
surface I keep wondering how we are going to get the 
camels to climb it, or even the little donkey that is strik- 
ing the soil with sharp hoofbeats and shaking its ears in 
the first morning heat. As a matter of fact, however, the 
cliff opens up in a gigantic zigzag trench; you don't see 
the passage until you are at the very foot of the rampart. 
A wadi has cut its way into the edge of the plateau, and 
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scooped and hollowed out a corrie there; but to screen 
all this labor from view it has left stout peaks covered 
with rock debris, which guard the passage like huge 
towers. Whatever the hour, this entire mass of naked 
stone shows gilded foregrounds, mauve shadows, and a 
blue horizon line where the farther stone takes on the 
color of the sky. 

An afya zigzags along the path of the trickling waters. 
But every rain loosens a flow of earth and gravel in 
this ravine and it is only three days since the storm. The 
passage is nothing but rubble, cave-ins, lumps of rock 
that have rolled across it. Our donkey has the gifts of an 
acrobat. On one occasion, however, I am to see his master 
pick him up and carry him in his arms, all his own 
strength increased tenfold by anger something I used 
to think happened only in La Fontaine's fables! 

There are three akbas in all, with brief plateaus be- 
tween them. Each of these passages is steeper and nar- 
rower than the preceding one, and climbing grows more 
difficult. The ravine of the second dkba is an extremely 
narrow corridor between perpendicular walls. The sun 
does not penetrate this gorge, where the shadow is deep 
purple and the summits are red ocher. Sometimes, 
through a fissure in the rock, I catch sight of dark water, 
imprisoned far below. 

With a donkey the ascent is less laborious. You push 
the animal ahead of you, and in the bad passages tap him 
on the spine; willy-nilly, he ends by going on. But with 
camels the matter of making them climb is not so simple. 
I became aware of this at a place where the trail had just 
been repaired. Before every obstacle in their way the 
beasts appeared to be in the throes of some prolonged 
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inner debate. Blows did nothing to rouse them from their 
paralysis. The human voice worked better; and the slow 
ascent was cadenced by guttural cries of "Hoch! Hoch!" 
that kept echoing for a long time in the mountain. 

The top of the last afya is six thousand feet above sea 
level. This is the plateau. A walk of two hours leads to 
the Wadi Tamrit. 

It has been my good fortune to reach the plateau at 
sunset, when the shadows are lengthening, and when all 
the rocks are a dense and meticulously polished gold. I 
thought this gold was only the reflection of the sun at 
this hour of twilight; but it is the actual substance of the 
stone. The color impregnates it like a metallic instillation, 
and resists even the full fires of midday that fall from the 
sky in vertical sheets of white light. 

During the last half-hour we have been moving to- 
ward an El Dorado. It is Byzantium, or New York seen 
from the open sea. A piling-up of towers, of building, of 
factory chimneys. An incredible forest of stone, accumula- 
tion of eroded sandstone rocks, pointed like pencils or 
cathedral spires. At the foot of this dead city, doorless and 
windowless, lies water: motionless, congealed, gleaming 
in meager pools, dead like the rock city above it; and, in 
the pervading calm and silence, it reflects the blue and 
rose of the heavens, the gold of the stones. 

I sit down on the sand, and I see the walls aligned in 
tiers, the rock surfaces with their bases bathed in the 
water, rising to face the emptiness of the plateau: giant 
wrecks of ships at the quayside. The mass of a cypress 
tree, lost in a chaos of violet-colored stone, stands out far 
away. 

For here are cypresses still living. Not our cemetery 
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cypresses like lanky overgrown cattails, but trees as mas- 
sive and old as oaks, spreading mighty branches over the 
stony earth. They are a thousand, or two thousand years 
old, and their trunks are enormous and knotted and split. 
Their bark seems eroded like the rock. They are famous 
among botanists, very few of whom, probably, have ever 
seen them. It has been necessary to create a special name 
for them, for they do not belong to any known genus of 
cypress. This then, is the Cypressus Dupreziana, from the 
name, as Duveyrier has pointed out, of the Saharan officer 
who discovered them. 

One can count some hundred cypresses within the 
circumference of the Tassili. They are all that is left of a 
forest There is another tree to be found in this region 
also: the olive, forgotten here, separated from the Medi- 
terranean by hundreds of miles of desert. It, too, is unique, 
with no equivalent anywhere on earth. It has been named 
Olea Laperrini, in memory of General Laperrine. 

A Mediterranean flora has thus been found imprisoned 
in the heart of the Sahara, on this plateau of Tamrit as 
in the Wadi Djanet. It has continued to live as it did 
thousands of years ago. Here, there is no longer merely 
lavender and pink laurel; there are trees. This vegetation 
is a relic, belonging to another time, and recording the 
memory of a life so ancient that we no longer understand 
it. 

And everywhere, among the crumbled blocks of stone, 
in the rocky corridors, by the borders of the gueltas, are 
caves with paintings, or with pictures graven on the stone. 
Even in the interior of the rock shelter where our frugal 
meal is being cooked there is a painted horse, dark ocher 
in color. With the pure line of its flanks, its exaggeratedly 
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slender throat and narrow head, it shows an effort at 
stylization, some gentle and skillful insistence upon bring- 
ing out the form, making it truer than truth, expressing 
the suppleness and glow of life through artistic trickery. 
Is this one of those horses of the Phanussi of which Strabo 
speaks ? A horse of the Garamantes ? Two thousand years 
old or thirty-five hundred? We do not know. The only 
thing certain is that there are no longer any horses here, 
and if there were, there is no longer anyone who could 
paint them with this ingenuously knowing art. 

Farther along the plateau, an enormous isolated crag 
is a prehistoric temple, a resting place for the ancient 
disquietudes of man. It is encircled by painted beasts: 
game pursued by dogs, a herd of domesticated animals. 
Here one finds again the oxen with horns like a lyre, as 
seen on the rock in the Pigeon Wadi. They are painted, 
not engraved silhouettes in red or yellow ocher which 
show application and a care for exactitude, a truth of 
movement. It would be impossible to say whether all this 
is the product of artistic, ritual, or religious prepossession. 
Here, we have reached neolithic man, with thought al- 
ready ancient, and a heavily freighted past. There are so 
many traces of him at Tamrit that one finds oneself 
dreaming of vast communities of hunting and pastoral 
people established on the plateau. In this world of empti- 
ness, scattered over with peaks and pillars, these memories 
would call up suggestions of the bucolic and the rustic, 
were there not also in this place a disquieting figure, a 
god still uncertainly and imperfectly humanized. This is 
a being with hollow eye sockets and a triangular face, 
who, with his legs spread wide, appears less obscene than 
symbolic. He is not painted, but engraved deeply in the 
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stone. The rock which bears this figure has been chosen 
for the strangeness of its form and color: it evokes the 
folds of the flesh, the red of blood. The idol has two 
sexual organs, one masculine, the other feminine. On this 
figure, as on the rhinoceros of the Wadi Djerat, there are 
holes, hollowed out and hollowed out again; such holes 
are also to be seen on certain engraved representations of 
large wild beasts, in the most remote prehistoric pictures. 
A piece of enigmatic testimony, this creature, in regard 
to men of whom we know nothing of any importance, 
except that there must have been a great many of them 
in this whole region. 

The traveler may roam long and far over the plateau 
of Tamrit without finding the frontiers of their country. 
Almost the only engraving to be seen is that of the 
bisexual idol; all the other pictures are paintings in ocher, 
of rather meager dimensions, but representing scenes full 
of animation, which denote a civilization already complex. 

Southwest of here, toward Arhikine and Tin Alkhoum, 
is the Wadi Amazzar, with its cypresses and paintings 
that have been noted by Brenans. To the northwest is 
the Wadi Iddo, richer still. Eastward lies a country as yet 
little known: the Rhat trail crosses it, but on either side 
of that track there is nothing but a great forest of stone 
columns and labyrinths, where I have wandered about 
for some time, and which seemed to me to be still guard- 
ing many secrets. Thus this region of caves and paintings 
extends over an area of about sixty by thirty miles, so 
its inhabitants must have been in communication with 
the numerous prehistoric villages whose remains still 
exist in the environs of Djanet. It is bewildering to reflect 
on such density of population as one travels through these 
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empty reaches, this dead planet, where a vague echo of 
ancient life, like murmurs that drift through deserted 
houses, still persists. At long intervals I pick up a bead, 
a tiny gimlet, a hammer for crushing grain. And, raising 
my head, I look about me as if a man some thousands of 
years old, looming up from the shadows, were about to 
take back his poor riches from my hands. But there is 
nothing there but the sound of the wind, grazing the 
surface of the rocks. 

I cannot even imagine this man of thousands of years 
ago. Was he white or black? If we do not know what 
manner of man he was, it is because the prehistoric 
humanity of the Sahara was doubtless already consider- 
ably mixed. The paintings of Tamrit are sufficient evi- 
dence of that. In them we find herders of oxen and 
hunters of wild sheep, accompanied by dogs; drivers of 
chariots and crushers of grain; men armed with bows, 
with lances, with boomerangs and with clubs. To be 
sure, we lack chronological perspective, although it is my 
belief that the entire artistic "collection" of Tamrit may 
be assigned to a period of five or six centuries at most: 
between 1500 and 900 B.C. But what is surprising is some- 
times to find very different ethnic types painted on the 
walls and in the same style: "Libyana," Negroes, Semites, 
and even Greek warriors appear side by side. 

There is nevertheless one general type which, on the 
evidence of the paintings, does seem to have constituted 
the majority among the Tamrit population: most of these 
men are shown with long muscular limbs and delicately 
formed heads. There is no negroid character there. The 
type of South African bushman is very rare. This ac- 
counts for Chasseloup-Laubat's idea, when he saw ana- 
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logous figures on the rocks of the Tefedest, that these 
prehistoric men of the Sahara might well have been the 
ancestors of the Peuls, that white race which once lived 
in Senegal and is now settled predominantly in Guinea 
and the Sudan. In any case there is the same elegant 
bearing in these tall and slender silhouettes. 

In granting that the basis of the population may have 
been made up of these elongated types, we must also 
admit that they were in contact with a number of other 
peoples. Even at this period, circulation in the Saharan 
zone was comparatively heavy. Egyptians, Negroes, 
Cretans, Achaeans, all came as far as this; and all the 
rock-shelter walls bear witness to their mingling. Only 
a greatly oversimplified view of history would fail to 
recognize this. Just reflect a bit on what happened in 
Europe during our Middle Ages. For a long time we 
believed that peoples of that period lived enclosed within 
themselves; it needed the admirable labors of fimile Male 
to show us the intensity and broad repercussion of the 
exchanges which took place during that epoch of sup- 
posed insularity. Is anything more astonishing than the 
influence of the Orient on the birth of our Romanesque 
art? The same thing that surprises us at a distance of ten 
centuries could well have taken place in the second, or 
first, millennium before the Christian era. Tamrit is no 
farther from Crete than Cappadocia is from Saint-Sernin 
in Toulouse* 

To seek the ancient truths of mankind, beyond any 
words we may speak, one has only to sit down among 
these rocks at the hour when the sun is setting over the 
stone forest, and the wind is whistling its way out of all 
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the tiny valleys that emerge upon the plateau. The oblique 
light brings a grimace to the triangular face of the idol, 
and deepens his pit marks until they are like wounds. 
Within us stirs something that still inhabits the sub- 
stratum of our minds. All that is left is for us to write 
another "Prayer" on this Acropolis of prehistory, and to 
give voice to those phantoms which wander among the 
drifting streamers of the night which wander in us also, 
surviving two thousand years of rationalism. 

On the point of leaving, I am tempted to begin all over 
again; to pick up one of these sharp-pointed stones and 
dig into those holes just to see! An absurd gesture, but 
one which would have had a meaning at an earlier day. 
This triangular visage with its low forehead, inscribed 
in the rock, holds within it a thought snatched from the 
void, from boundless space. Should I know how to redis- 
cover this fixed dot in eternity, and its profound, its 
essential necessity? Am I going to step out upon this 
bridge swung in the shadows between the actual world 
and the world of mental conceptions, between the debates 
of the inner life and the realities of the rocks the realities 
of hunger, reproduction, death? At the end of that road 
there is only one destiny: the destiny of the hermit. Here 
everything lies ready to conduct the experiment to the 

end. Here is silence, solitude This distant glow is that 

of a human fire, and beside it an old man who owns a 
donkey sits dreaming. Would he make a long search for 
me, if I should plunge down into those corridors filled 
with shadow and he could not find me on the morrow? 
Be that as it may, I am well aware that with slow steps 
I shall go back to that human fire, civilized and obedient 
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Extending over hundreds of square miles, the plateau 
of Tamrit is a mere chaos of stones, a forest of obelisks, 
a labyrinth of passageways. Thought has free play. A 
childish enchantment takes possession of the mind, draws 
it toward disclosure. This region is the abode of dreams, 
and feeds upon them. The color is pleasant, almost 
sumptuous: faun-colored rock gilded by a gentle fire. 
Blocks of puffpaste, some of them crowned with a round 
hat like a brioche, evoke scenes of Alice in Wonderland. 
Sticks of barley sugar in rows, soaring to a height of 
nearly two hundred feet, are succeeded by narrow bases, 
fringed like spurs; these bases are drawn up on the edge 
of vast luminous landscapes, but at the same time they 
are crushed under the weight of a suff ocating atmosphere 
which seems to belong to another world, as on a canvas 
by Dali or Chirico. 

Here nothing is simple, least of all the play of color. 
It is as if the visitor were looking through the end of a 
shifting kaleidoscope. There is hard purple in spots of 
shadow; yellow-gold gleam of rocks; indigo of sky. Then 
the wadi makes a bend: the shadow is rust-colored, the 
rock black, the sky green; the kaleidoscope has turned 
again. 

Sometimes the enchantment ends abruptly. In a sunken 
amphitheater on the threshold of a valley, desolation 
closes down. The gold is extinguished. The world turns 
to mineral, but it is a sorry mineral, without glint. The 
earth seems to have taken on the sidereal appearance 
which it will know only after thousands of years have 
passed. For a few hundred yards it presents the rough 
sketch of the dead body of a planet. I recall another wadi 
with clear-cut borders; at the foot of walls that were free 
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from rubble, the sand lay flat and level, precisely hori- 
zontal to the cliff, white like moonlight. Everything was 
sharp, neat, all extraneous detail eroded; a stripped per- 
fection. The scene had the immobility of a parched and 
wizened corpse, the cleanness of a man dead of thirst. 
The colors were black, gray, white, studded here and 
there with a bright accent as of mineral ore. 

But with these cliffs, these "sugar loaves," these can- 
yons, it is impossible to estimate dimensions accurately. 
In the absence of a landmark, of even so much as a tree, 
the eye measures too generously or not generously enough 
as in deep-sea diving. The Gara, for example, which 
looks as if it were so far away we are at its base in less 
than an hour. But the cliff we thought to be of such 
ordinary size becomes immense when the camels file by 
in its shadow. 

Impressiveness the sense of grandeur comes about by 
dint of stripping to essentials. This is not so much a 
matter of theatrical effects, as of a more subtle psychologi- 
cal illusion. The Hoggar is theatrical, and its dimensions 
are not deceptive; the Assekrem presents blue distances 
which are thirty miles away, even where the eye sees 
them. But at Tamrit a certain grandeur can be contained 
within a few hundred yards as impressively as in the 
circle of a boundless horizon. 

There is nothing overwhelming in this universe re- 
duced to nudity. It neither saddens nor oppresses us, it 
makes us thoughtful. The mind floats free, and unfurls 
itself in dreams. This landscape of a world's end evokes 
for the spirit only a poetic and far-distant catastrophe 
glimpsed by grace of a kind of reportage in the infinite. 
This is a world which is similar to the sea at a depth of 
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a hundred feet, in that zone where the memory of the 
surface is already lost, where the rain of cinders has not 
begun that gray hog-wash that dirties up the zone of 
a hundred and fifty feet down. 

In the heart of the desert as at the bottom of the sea, 
human adventure takes on an aspect at once miraculous 
and sordid. Sometimes the sound of a stone set rolling 
under the feet of the camels will rouse me from the dream 
of a deep-sea plunge. 

I have said, in earlier books, that the man who has 
known the deep sea can never again become a landsman 
like other men. It is at moments such as this I feel it 
most poignantly. For I realize that as I walked along I 
have been mentally filling the desert with water; in 
imagination I have been flooding the space through which 
I was marching. I have been living in an immersion 
invented by my own mind, moving in the center of a 
material which was fluid, luminous, helpful, dense: the 
material which is the water of the sea, the memory of 
the sea. This artifice has been enough to humanize a 
world of deadly aridity, reconciling me to the rocks, the 
silence, the solitude, the sheets of solar gold falling from 
the sky. Even my fatigue has been lightened. My weight 
is supported by this imaginary water. 

And I tell myself that this is not the first time I have 
unconsciously had recourse to this psychological defense. 
The silence and slow progression of my desert existence 
have awakened the memory of the deep dive. The pic- 
tures in my mind were bathed, then, in a kind of sweet- 
ness, and the water broke through, quite naturally, into 
the landscape reflected through a dream. I would trudge 
along bearing glowing reflections within myself, a trans- 
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lucent density, all of it memories of the depths of the sea. 

The rocks also used to contribute to this inundation 
of the landscape. The aspects of the undersea world best 
known to divers are rocky scenes and settings. In rock 
there is an undersea reality which resists the ocean's 
boundless blue. The rocks of the desert were getting the 
benefit of my memory of submerged rocks which, far 
beneath the surface, still offer the reassuring presence of 
solid bodies, and mark the path that leads back to the 
surface again. 

It is not "just anything at all" which the mind takes 
for nourishment from the inert world that surrounds it; 
the reasons for its selection are sometimes very subtle, 
and its classifications even more so. In inner space, images 
have neither weight, nor thickness, nor plasticity. Water 
or sand, stone or green vegetation, are all nourishment, 
matter to be worked upon, theme for reflection, means of 
expression: the warp and woof of an achievement which 
is, ultimately, ourselves. 

For the dreamer who belongs to the West, the raw 
material of dream is neither water nor stone; most often 
it is verdure woods, fields, or gardens. "Our landscape 
painters are animals that are too herbivorous," said 
Baudelaire. It is quite true that the civilized man of the 
twentieth century finds his sustenance in grass and leaves, 
above all else. Perhaps one day specialists will prescribe 
mountain cures in which the patient may feed his mind 
and spirit with stone, take on weight through the direct 
perception of rock masses, divested of all that greenery 
which conceals the armature of the world. 

In a psychological geology, the actual nature of stone 
is not unimportant. Bachelard has made a record of the 
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preferences of a few minds, and the inventory does not 
lack significance. Goethe was passionately drawn toward 
the hardest of all stones, granite. So also was D. H. Law- 
rence: "I note that I hate limestone. . . . But granite! 
Granite is the stone I prefer!" It will scarcely be surpris- 
ing to learn that Victor Hugo liked sandstone. "Sandstone 
is the most amusing, and the most strangely molded, 
stone that could be. ... There is no semblance it may not 
take on, no caprice it may not possess, no dream it may 
not fulfill." 

This sandstone of the Tassili appears to me as material 
already worked over, predigested for psychological as- 
similation. By the deep lines that meander through it, 
the fractures and wounds of its unceasing erosion, it 
recalls the undersea rock in which holes are kept open 
by the action of the water. And these breaks, these open- 
ings that are always kept clear please us, as if the mind 
were able to proceed more freely through them on its 
way. 

The Tassili almost never breaks off sheer and clean at 
the edge of its cliff. When we are at the farthest rim of 
the plateau of Tamrit, the space that opens up before us 
is still scattered over with peaks rising from the sand. 
The scene is that of an archipelago: a sea sown with is- 
lands. This image, marine as it is, is not mine; it is the 
geographers who have given the name of Inselberg, "isle- 
mountain," to those mounds which rise along the edges 
of the Saharan hills. 

We go down from the plateau. A plain that seems 
boundless sweeps to and beyond the horizon. Far away 
we glimpse dark patches that are palm groves: Feouet, 
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El Barkat, Rhat. After all this vast void given over to 
stones, we are about to find men again; and already we 
are rediscovering vegetation. T kolas covered with feathery 
white balls is growing in the sand, and the acacia's 
golden-yellow flowers are neighbored by long thorns that 
have the glint of steel. The camels' lips, so sensitive, so 
tender, move back and forth over those needle points. 
Without precaution, and with violent movements of their 
heads, they snatch at these perfumed flowers, not bother- 
ing at all about the thorns that menace their great, gentle, 
oyster-colored eyes. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Capital of the Qaramantes 



". . . Et vera incessu patuit Dea" 

In a German accent, in the middle of the desert, and 
through the tumult of a sandstorm, how did I finally 
realize that I was being subjected to the gentle charm of 
a line from Virgil? 

For the past five minutes, in the barracks square of 
the fort at Sebha, a soldier of the Foreign Legion has been 
reciting Latin to me. It is only a succession of raucous 
sounds. The recitation, learned in some school in Silesia, 
does not offer the rhythm of Latin poetry, but rather the 
martial beat of the parade ground. At last I succeed in 
recognizing the text with which my legionary is intoxi- 
cating himself in order to dazzle me. And in the hope 
of putting an end to this steady flow, I cry out, "That is 
from Aenaeid the Dido episode!" 

My man beams at me, and slaps me on the shoulder. 
"Let's have a drink!" 

What else is there for us to do ? 

Sebha, in the heart of Fezzan, is not much suited to 
the evocation of the Queen of Carthage, fugitive and vic- 
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tim of love! Sebha is only the cone of a hill, with a fort 
at its summit and a barracks yard encircling its base. Sur- 
rounding it is the desert, but it is a desert as flat as your 
hand, without a tree, without a bush, without even a sand 
dune. In the yard of this Sahara barracks stands a wind- 
mill, absurdly motionless. Does a windmill resemble a 
tree? Can it be said to take the place of one? Just one 
tree would be welcome here! The Sahara windmill is 
out of order, and its scrap-iron framework, its unmoving 
vanes, are vexations to behold in the wind that is now 
blowing. It is like an umbrella which refuses to open 
when the shower is at its worst. But here it does not rain; 
the sky spits out hot sand that has the density of a steam 
blast, and sets the skin tingling as from an electric shock. 
The rocky peak crowned by its fort an Inselberg con- 
verted to use is barely visible behind a veil of yellow 
dust. 

The native village is four miles away. 

Sebha is the most important French base in Fezzan, 
the seat of a company of the Foreign Legion and a com- 
pany of infantry five hundred men who are to all prac- 
tical purposes prisoners of the country and of diplomatic 
complications. 

There is also an aviation field which is not very large 
and which might be enormous, inasmuch as there are no 
visible limitations in land. But all this unencumbered 
space goes for nothing; the wind occupies it, sweeps it 
bare, prohibits flight. The plane that brought me has not 
been able to get away again. It has been made fast by 
driving jumper bars into the ground and piling bags of 
sand on the ropes; an airplane anchored for the storm. 
Its old carcass is groaning under the assaults of the wind. 
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The subaltern's room where I am being put up has 
a narrow window that is no more than a loophole. But 
even that slit in the wall is too much; though the window 
is closed, a miniature sand dune has formed under it 
and is threatening my iron bed. 

For the past two days I have been going through one 
of those bad times to which one must resign oneself on a 
journey of this sort Everything has come to a stop and 
luck has forsaken me. I know the remedy for this state 
of affairs: to put my notes in order and arrange the col- 
lections I have already made, the queer cargo of plants, 
seeds, and little stones which forms my harvest Above 
all, I must go on smiling; a grumbler does not attract 
good luck anywhere. Here least of all. 

Nevertheless, I feel somehow that fate has put a spoke 
in my wheel; and Fezzan is less easy to travel through 
than the French Sahara. I spent only forty-eight hours 
at Rhat. Since last year things have changed greatly there. 
Diplomatic tension between the French bases in Fezzan 
and the local authorities is slowly festering; we are living 
in this country under a temporary accord which is re- 
newable every three months, and which presents in- 
creased difficulties at each renewal. 

The diplomatic atmosphere is scarcely any better at 
Sebha. Yet I should like very much to traverse this region 
in peace. There is much for me to see in it I have reached 
the land of the Garamantes; and the whole first part of 
my journey was only a sort of preface to the visit to 
Fezzan. I have come now to that corridor by which, from 
the earliest ages, communication was carried on between 
the Mediterranean world and the Sudan. But letting my- 
self be holed up in this fort, and listening to Virgil on a 
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barracks parade ground is not going to get me on to 
Djerma, the ancient capital of the Garamantes, over a 
hundred miles south of here! 

I should like, also, to go down as far as the Wadi 
Mathendous, in the black Messak, a region which is still 
more inaccessible, but in which Frobenius found a pre- 
historic museum richer than the Wadi Djerat. That will 
require several weeks of camel travel I have yet to get 
hold of the camels, which seems to be impossible. More- 
over, this is not the moment to leave here; the sandstorm 
is absolute master of the desert. How many days will it 
last? 

I am champing at the bit. The air is so thick with 
blowing sand that I cannot see the wall of the opposite 
building. I think of dives I have made into muddy harbor 
waters, at Cherchel, or in the Arsenal Basins at Toulon. 
It is the same woolly universe, stopped-up, exasperating. 

And yet everything worked out. The sandstorm con- 
sented to die down, and I left Sebha in a blood-red dawn, 
while a mock sun, lost in a halo, was climbing into a sky 
fringed with wisps of white cloud. I have been the 
fortunate beneficiary of a Foreign Legion miracle. 

The Third Saharan Company of the Foreign Legion, 
stationed here, has facilitated my mission by putting a 
six-wheeled truck at my disposal one of those Dodges 
that go everywhere, generally with a crew of three 
legionaires. Such a machine opens up the country before 
me far more quickly than camels could, and with almost 
as much flexibility. 

We set out now for Oubari. We are about to follow the 
Wadi el Ajal, the valley of the Garamantes, which was 
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frequented by the Romans as early as the first century of 
the Christian era. 

It is a long time since I traveled in the Sahara at this 
speed! In two hours we have covered the forty miles of 
unbroken desert which separate Sebha from the threshold 
of the Ajal; forty miles without a well or a tree. This is 
a reg bristling with Inselbergs, and to cross it with camels 
would have taken a whole day. My three companions are 
taciturn, and possibly distrustful. Out of the corner of 
my eye I admire the blond beard of our German chauf- 
feur. We have an Italian radio corporal Only the sergeant 
is French. I imagine that for the moment they are wholly 
delighted to get away from Sebha and taste the air of 
the open country for a little while. I have the same feeling 
myself, but my thoughts are dwelling more fondly on the 
image of that Roman town which lies waiting for me 
at the end of the valley. Rome and the Garamantes in the 
middle of the desert what a reward to find at the finish 
of my course! 

At long last I am really approching those almost mythi- 
cal Garamantes whose name appears on the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, that parchment showing the world known 
to the Romans, which is named for Konrad Peutinger, 
an Augsburg banker who had it in his possession at the 
end of the fifteenth century. It is preserved, at the present 
time, in the Library of Vienna. The parchment probably 
dates back to an original brought to light in the fourth 
century A.D., which in turn reproduced the map con- 
ceived by Agrippa, painted after his death on the wall of 
the Porticus Vipsenius in the Campus Martius at Rome 
under the direction of the Emperor Augustus. These 
Garamantes are the people who, at the end of the second 
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millennium B.C., were acquainted with the Crcto- 
Mycenaean chariot of the Peoples of the Sea. Herodotus 
speaks of them; yet all we really know about them is 
hearsay. The truck rolls me across the ground they walked 
on. In a few hours I shall see their capital 

In the course of the morning we reach the first village 
after Sebha: El Abiod. It is not an oasis. There are no 
palm groves here, only meager little plots of greenness, a 
ridiculous splotch of vegetation held in the grip of the 
sand, without shelter from palm trees. The few palms 
left in the neighborhood are fairly distant, to the north, 
at the foot of a line of reddish-brown dunes. Even they 
do not make a grove, only a tangle of old stumps and 
young shoots. This is the Hatiya, an ancient wood that 
is no longer irrigated or cared for. The men of today 
have not ventured to settle near those trees which once 
marked the wealth of Fezzan, but, as though inhibited 
by some nameless doubt, have established their villages 
a certain distance away. 

The Ajal had a prehistoric life whose traces are still 
visible on its cliff walls. At El Fjej and Tekerkiba I 
clamber up through the rubble of the Hammada to 
photograph very fine giraffes and ostriches, engraved 
with a precise stroke on the rock. In this stone-rimmed 
valley, it seems, the current of human life flowed without 
interuption from prehistory into history, from the Gara- 
mantes to the Romans. 

The valleys of Fezzan are not like the canyons of the 
TassilL This valley of the Ajal is a broad avenue of sand. 
We make our way along the foot of a rectilinear cliff 
whose shades of color ring all the changes in the day's 
light. But off toward the right the view reaches out to a 
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horizon of great fawn-colored dunes. This is the vast 
stretch of the northern Ramla. The Ajal, which the 
natives call simply "the wadi," the valley par excellence, 
reels off its wavering ribbon of verdure between two dead 
zones to the north a large reg called Ramla, and to the 
south a sandstone plateau, empty, black, stony, cluttered 
with echoing slabs of flat rock: the Serir of Mourzouk. 
But here there is little to be gained from space. It does 
not inspire that feeling of lightness and liveliness which 
one has on the plateau of Tamrit or in the Imihrou. This 
valley, wide as it is, seems crowded and crushed by ruins, 
supporting with difficulty such rare and wretched life 
as exists in it. Everything is ruins here: ruins of the soil 
which can no longer support more than infinitesimal 
gardens; ruins of the water which stagnates in wells 
flush with the sand; ruins of enigmatic fortresses, 
crumbled heaps of bricks, Garamantean, Roman, or Ber- 
ber; ruins of villages raided in recent times by bandits. 
And there are ruins of men: debased, cross-bred, op- 
pressed, despoiled, no longer able to take new courage. 

As if to underscore so much sadness, the sand which 
bears these ruins villages, misshapen palms, and dull 
and dazed human beings is not rosy or gilded: it is 
gray, the gray of dust. 

We make our halt for lunch under cover of a few 
djcrid in disorder: Djerma, the ancient Garama, seems 
to be very close to us. The heat has a smoldering quality, 
and the sand is scorching. Some children, come from God 
knows where, swarm about us, begging, fighting among 
themselves, and bringing us handfuls of broken glass 
bangles loot from the tombs. 

A few bushes could hide the dead city of the Gara- 
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mantes from our sight It is there all right, its jagged 
walls pointing toward the blue sky. It is a mass of ruins 
devoid of nobility, without a single column, without one 
white gleam of stone or marble. Clay bricks crumble be- 
tween the fingers; everything has fallen in, slid down 
a decaying slope. The color of everything is a dull and 
dismal red, almost black under the implacable blaze of 
the sun. This is not a city in ruins; it is something which 
has gone to pieces, which has decayed on the spot and 
is now clammy, toothless, without form. Where are the 
houses, the palaces, the temples? What was I hoping to 
find here ? Volubilis ? Timgad ? If anything is left, it will 
be under the soil, mingled with the brick dust. But, for 
lack of resources, there has never been much excavation 
here. 

In any case, the site is worth studying. There was cer- 
tainly a very solid stronghold here. The entire city is 
built on a hillock, defended by a rampart. Thick walls 
are still standing, and there is a depression where the 
moat was. No, this is not like any Roman town of the 
North African coast; it is akin to the bordj and the fyar, 
the North African blockhouse and fortress. But in the 
clarity of the plan and the solidity of the ramparts Roman 
order can be divined. This was more than a military post; 
it was, in spite of its present decay, a city, where men did 
their best to implant civilization with the means at hand. 
Careful examination reveals that the brick walls were 
set on strong foundations of cut sandstone. 

The children crowding around lead me to the 
"mosque." This is nothing more than a quadrangle of 
walls open to the sky, but the uprights of the door are 
made of two beautiful pieces of stone with sharp angles. 
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This is incontestably a Roman work which Islam must 
have appropriated for the economical construction of this 
miserable mosque in the ruins. It belongs to the neighbor- 
ing village, an agglomeration of hovels built of mud. 

An authentic Roman construction is still in existence 
ten miles farther south. It is standing upright and is al- 
most intact, although it has been burrowed into. It does 
not amount to much in itself: a stone cube, engaged 
pilasters, four Doric capitals a mausoleum without an 
inscription. 

Yet in the solitude it takes on a strange majesty. It is 
the most remote, the most southerly, monument that 
Rome has left on the face of the earth. This is the twenty- 
sixth parallel, the parallel of Amguid and Reggan, deep 
in the Sahara. This humble edifice with its flutings and 
its few sculptured stones occupies the center of a denuded 
amphitheater, and although it is only some ten feet high 
it seems very large. It stands out against the dark blue of 
the cliff, and is visible from a considerable distance. The 
valley makes a bend, and the present trail veers to one 
side, as if to respect this witness to the life of long ago. 

Tombs lie scattered all about: monolithic sarcophagi 
or mere heaps of unmortared stones. Here and there I 
pick up fragments of pottery the mortuary furnishings 
of the Garamantes. There is no possibility of mistake. 
This beautiful polished yellow, these few motifs in relief, 
belong to Roman pottery, the same as I have collected at 
Cherchel or Fos-sur-Mer. It has traveled from one end 
of the world to the other, even into India and Indochina. 
I recognize the pottery of Arezzo, or an imitation of it. 

The Italians have counted almost sixty thousand tombs 
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in the Ajal, and have excavated them. What is strewn 
about this soil is the very bones of the Garamantes. 
Glasses that were found intact, plates and cups of Roman 
origin, everything that was not broken, is now in mu- 
seums. Professor G. Caputo writes: "Vases of transparent 
glass have been found, with engraved or painted ornamen- 
tation; vases of colored glass polished or embossed; frag- 
ments of Arezzo vases and vases of a special terra cotta 
which, though imitative or simplified, have a connection 
with the potteries of Arezzo; amphora for wine and oil 
bearing Roman, Neopunic, and even local symbols. These 
symbols today constitute the base of the alphabet of the 
Tuaregs, that is the Tifinar, and prove that this people 
recognized by the anthropologist Sergio Sergi as de- 
scendants of the Garamantes are so in fact, even from 
the archaeological point of view. 

Above me, the sun is blazing in a brilliant azure sky. 
Around me, there is only silence. We are indeed among 
the dead. There is not a blade of grass, not a tree. The soil 
is hard and dry, so that my footsteps sound as though I 
were walking on stone. Yet it was here that the Gara- 
mantes and the Romans, in dramatic encounter, mingled 
their civilizations. 

Thanks to the discovery of their skeletons, we have a 
fair knowledge of these Garamantes, who had themselves 
buried with Roman vases. They were very tall, with 
straight profiles and delicately molded noses. Professor 
Sergi thinks that some of them had white skins and blond 
complexions. He believes others were the ancestors of 
the present-day Tuaregs. This is a moot question. 

The real riches of the Garamantes came to them from 
their geographic situation. Through these valleys passed 
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the gold, the ivory, and the ostrich plumes of black 
Africa. Riparians of the desert, but also heirs to the 
Peoples of the Sea, who had bequeathed them the 
Mycenaean chariot, they kept their ties with the Medi- 
terranean through control of the Saharan trails. They 
must certainly have extended their authority over the 
Massif of the Tassili, where their chariots are so fre- 
quently pictured. 

The Romans were probably not the first foreigners 
with whom they traded. Before them the Phoenicians, 
f ounders of the monetary centers of the Syrtis coast, such 
as Sebrata and Oea, were linked with Garama by caravan. 

But what could a Saharan caravan have been like in 
the sixth or the fifth century before the Christian era? 
At that period, there were no camels to cross the desert. 
The first mention of the camel is by Julius Caesar, at the 
Battle of Thapsus in 46 B.C. Historians are in dispute as 
to the date of its introduction to the Sahara: not before 
the fourth century A.D., it is said which seems pretty late. 

If there was no camel, what animal might have been 
used? The horse? The donkey? Probably. But almost 
certainly the ox, so often pictured in the Tamrit paintings 
as a draft or pack animal or as a mount, and still used in 
this way in the Sudan. 

And to go to the Sudan from Djerma, five or six cen- 
turies before the Christian era, what route would have 
been taken ? Lake Tchad is in a direct line, straight south. 
By Bilma and Djado is the shortest road. But Urvey, in 
his Histoire de I'Empire dc Bornou, has remarked that 
this trail, still difficult today, was even more so in earlier 
times, for the wells set at intervals along the entire 
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southern portion of the route were dug only at a com- 
paratively recent date, probably after the year 1000 A.D. 
There must have once been a long stretch without water, 
so long as to be impassable. On the other hand, Urvey 
does not think that the Saharan exchanges could have 
been of much importance before the year 1000 A.D.; in his 
view, it was the nomads of the early Middle Ages who 
linked the Sudan with the Mediterranean world. 

The route followed in remote eras must have passed 
through the Air, which for centuries has remained the 
"turntable" of caravans coining from the lands of the 
Niger. 

Rome's economic stranglehold on Phasania preceded 
any military expedition. In the year 19 B.C. Cornelius 
Balbus came with a band of troops, to let that African 
people feel the weight of Roman arms, and occupied 
Garama. On the return from this expedition he was 
accorded the honor of the Triumph: an exceptional favor 
for a general who was not an authentic Roman but a 
Gaditan, an inhabitant of Cadiz, which Phoenician tradi- 
tions made the fatherland of adventurous voyagers. That 
the Gaditan Cornelius Balbus should have been granted 
the Triumph meant, of necessity, that the take of the 
Garamantes and their country had a definite value in the 
eyes of Rome. 

Everything points to the belief that the attraction of 
this distant region was not merely its value as an outlet 
for the pottery of Arezzo, but more probably the free 
passage for the "golden road" the control of the only 
trans-Saharan route of that period. 

This route's point of departure on the Syrtis coast 
shortened the road considerably, since Sebrata and Leptis 
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Magna the birthplace of Septimus Severus are on the 
parallel of Touggourt. This was a great gain over the land 
route. In the central Sahara the Romans seem to have 
scarcely gone beyond the Wadi Righ. They stretched a 
barrier across Africa. But in the eastern Sahara they kept 
open this Fezzan corridor. Their intent was to go as far 
south as possible, as if they were trying to anticipate the 
caravans. Their merchants come to Rhat, where Roman 
pottery has been discovered. There may even have been 
a Roman military post there. 

They went still farther south. We know that in the 
first century AJ>. three Roman expeditions, guided by the 
Garamantes, made their way along the southern trails: 
the expeditions of Valerius Festus, Suellus Flaccus, and 
Julius Maternus. What was their objective? We do not 
know. A text speaks merely of the "land of Agyzimba, 
home of the hippopotamus." Was this the Tchad or the 
Niger? 

Henri Lhote has made an observation which seems to 
me instructive: the name the Romans gave to the Niger 
is the same as that still used by the Sonrai today. 
"Disaberi flumen" said the Romans. "Isabcri" the Sonrai 
say. We know that there is a Tilabery on the Niger; it is 
the point on the river that lies closest to the trans-Saharan 
route from Fezzan. 

But how one would love to know the name of that 
king of the Garamantes who guided the Romans across 
the Sahara! More than one secret must have been in his 
keeping especially the secret of the precious gems. Strabo 
speaks of the "carbuncles of the Garamantes." For cen- 
turies men dreamed of those jewels, and I know more 
than one Saharan who dreams of them still. Flatters saw 
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them, people say. He intended to collect them. But he 
was killed before he could tell anyone where they were. 7 

Rich, well populated, intelligently farmed, the Ajal 
survived the Roman domination. Order was still main- 
tained at Djerma when the Syrtis coast was given over 
to anarchy. And even the invasion of the Vandals did not 
reach Phasania, It is possible that during those troubled 
periods the Garamantes were no longer able to play their 
commercial role, but the wealth of their palm groves and 
the cultivation of their well-watered lands allowed them 
ample living. They had succeeded, in fact, in making 
themselves masters of the water a secret they seem not 
to have taught the Romans. 

When you follow the Ajal trail in a motor truck, you 
are soon bouncing over bumps which are rather like 
filled-up trenches. In some places the whole valley is 
criss-crossed by these long lines spreading out fanwise 
from the cliff. They are the underground conduits, at a 
light gradient, aerated at long intervals by wells, which 
drain water from the Hammada to carry it as far as the 
ancient palm groves at the end of the valley. They are 
the irrigation canals. They are a considerable achieve- 
ment, which must have demanded abundant manpower 
and presupposed a strong social organization. There are 
other examples of such irrigation in the Sahara: in the 
Touat, at Gourara, at Tidikelt, where the inhabitants 
still keep them up because they are the basis of their 
oasis' prosperity. But nowhere are they so numerous as 

7 The French expedition of Colonel Paul Flatters was massacred 
by Tuaregs in 1881. Tr. 
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in the Ajal, where, nevertheless, they have been com- 
pletely abandoned. 

Duveyrier has called attention to them, and the Italian 
geographer Scarin has counted more than one hundred 
and fifty of them. I myself have seen this close network 
of subterranean conduits, forming long grass-grown 
streaks on the earth's surface. It is not unusual to come 
upon three or four in the space of a hundred yards. Lieu- 
tenant Florimond once indulged his curiosity by having 
one of them ripped open, and I discovered it again: blue 
water is visible at the bottom of the trench, and palms 
push up their shoots along the edge of it Some of these 
canals, then, are not dead. If the unirrigated palm trees 
in the Ajal continue to put forth fruit, it is because they 
are still secretly nourished by this system of canals which 
has survived its creators. 

But to whom belongs the credit for this skillful cap- 
ture of the waters of the Hammada? Certainly not to 
the Romans. The irrigation canal is a Berber invention, 
and we have here the finest example of it The memory 
of its construction is totally lost in the AjaL The natives 
even refuse to believe that it was their ancestors who 
created a system of irrigation which they do not under- 
stand, and in which they are not interested. 

They have likewise lost all recollection of the people 
who built the gsour. These are the ruins almost always 
found in the vicinity of the canals, and the natives simply 
call them "Roumi castles." They are ruins of small forts, 
or larger ones, square-built, of the same type, protected 
by corner towers, and with a single door defended by a 
a T-shaped wall I have visited almost all these ruins in 
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the Ajal; all that is left is walls on sun-dried brick, held 
together with coarse cement; but the construction is in- 
genious and carefully worked out. Their strategic arrange- 
ment and similarity of plan give us a basis for assuming 
a military organization garrisons in short, a complete 
social system. In this as in the case of the canals, one is 
led to believe that the Roman dominion was succeeded 
by a real civilization. 

It was probably in the course of the Arab invasions, 
around the eleventh century, that this defensive system 
collapsed. And it seems to have been at the same period 
that the irrigation canals were abandoned. 

Such a civilization could only have been Berber. To 
it are also due the }(a$ba of southern Morocco, and their 
important constructions. This civilization must have ex- 
tended over a much larger area than we imagine, and 
we do not know to what degree it profited by the Gara- 
mantean and Roman heritage, any more than we know 
the details of its migrations across the Sahara. 

I greatly fear that the information we shall be able to 
glean from the tombs henceforth will be very meager. In 
spite of their abundance the Ajal is one vast necropolis 
they have been too much disturbed to have retained any 
clear message for us. They are all situated near cliffs on 
hard soil, and they were not excavated in the earth, but 
built up, most frequently, with unmortared stones. They 
differ markedly from each other. 

There are monuments with an upper story clearly in- 
dicated, and with a central cavity shaped like the back 
of an oven. Other tombs are conical. But especially re- 
markable is a burying ground in which every tomb shows 
a trilobate stone and a table for offerings. These tables 
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are all on the same pattern. A rather deeply cut basin 
occupies half of the stone; on the other half are arranged 
four, six, or eight little cups. Are these variants of the 
little prehistoric cups that are often noticed in the vicinity 
of rock engravings ? Are these tables to be associated with 
the Cretan tables for offerings, like the fernos of Mallia ? 
Have we come, here, to the heart of the problem of the 
Garamantes? Did the betyle the sacred stone believed 
to be the dwelling of a god and the femes the table 
for offerings get here at the same time as the Mycenaean 
chariot "in flying gallop," through the intervention of the 
Peoples of the Sea? 

But there may be a question of Berber legacy also. The 
cult of the betyles was held in honor in Berberia, and 
offerings of water and of dates are still laid upon Berber 
tombs today. 

The present inhabitants of the Ajal are complete 
strangers to these great memories. They live in wretched 
villages such as Tekerkiba and Bendbaya, in houses half 
fallen to decay. These hovels generally consist of only 
one central room with a terrace-roof above it. This is the 
\aoudi\ in front of it a paltry "rampart" wall marks off 
the boundary of a yard in which the date harvest is 
buried. 

Water is the tyrant under whose rule the Ajal lives, 
and the true architecture of the countryside is that of 
wells. Sometimes one sees complicated arrangements of 
scaffolding springing up among the palm trees, aggrega- 
tions of wood and rope on which pulleys work. Often 
reaching a height of about thirty feet, set on a slant like 
the boom of a crane, this superstructure is erected above 
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a funnel-shaped aperture as wide as a shellhole, and is 
hedged about thickly with rushes. The leather bag of the 
delou plunges into dark water. More than one well is 
actually a pond; the soil here is so shifting that it crumbles 
all the time, regardless of the rushes. Planking for the 
shaft is entirely unknown. 

The structure, insecure at best, is complicated by an 
intricate system of ropes. It is like a ship's mast held in 
place by rigging. This clever contraption has its own 
traditions and vocabulary. There is a name for the side 
ropes ajeneb, a name for the ropes that hold up the 
boom rayes, and another name for those that pull it 
downward aoutar* At the top, the ropes which hold 
the dclous are worked on two, sometimes even three, 
pulleys. The towpath is a steeply sloping trail, much hol- 
lowed out, which often sinks to a depth of several feet 
below the level of the garden. On this trail, beasts and 
men lost in the same dream pull at the rope to the rhythm 
of a monotonous chant. The man helps the donkey. His 
left hand on the rope, he pulls with him; and when he 
gets to the lowest point of the declivity he unfastens the 
opening of the water bag with a sweeping movement of 
his arm, and turns around. The water runs down from 
above into a hollowed-out palm trunk. These gardeners 
are of black, or partly black, race. Their Negro blood can 
be recognized in the chant, in the gentle and slightly 
weary smile, in movements that are those of dancers. 

At the extreme end of the Wadi Ajal the now sleepy 
village of Oubari guards the entrance to the valley. It is 
a very ancient center of travel on the Rhat road. The 
Tuaregs of the Ajjar have established their influence here. 
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The blockhouse is occupied by Fezzanese police, gloomily 
dressed in black. 

The buildings erected by the Italians have been aban- 
doned to neglect and decay. There is no water running 
in the washstands, or even in the bathtub of a resident 
disposed to "modern comfort" 

On the deserted village square stands a monument to 
Leclerc's Division. Its colors are a little faded by the sun, 
but the natives have respected it. It is a sufficient indica- 
tion that the epic of Lake Tchad followed a prehistoric 
road; conditions of human traffic on the face of this earth 
change very little. 

Oubari is dominated by eucalyptus trees large and 
beautiful trees which must have greatly altered the ap- 
pearance of the village. 

I was determined to go some distance beyond Oubari 
along that southern route which leads to Serdeles, Rhat, 
and the Sudan, a sixty days' march away. There are 
hillocks covered with tamarisk on that road. The edge 
of the Hammada of Mourzouk is very flat, with an in- 
dentation at only one point. Beyond it lies Duveyrier's 
thalas forest. At this world's end where we are stopping, 
as on the seashore, the light falls on us like a cataract, 
in great sheets, from which flash scintillating white drops, 
striking the sand and streaking the blue of the sky with 
a rippling flash of silver. 
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Mourzouk 



A city half in ruins lies huddled at the center of a 
shallow bowl of sand that is dotted with occasional palm 
trees. In spite of its half-ruined state the city boasts marks 
of greatness: crumbling ramparts, an old mosque, houses 
of more than one story. This is Mourzouk, which for 
centuries was the largest slave market in all Africa, 

I have been in Mourzouk several times. It is a necessary 
port of call for many journeys in the southern part of 
Fezzan, and its situation explains its former prosperity. 
Every time I have stopped off there I have had the same 
impression of melancholy and proud isolation. 

Before it reaches the town the trail passes through 
some wretched gardens, and crosses sandy stretches where 
abandoned wells yawn before the traveler's eyes. There 
are still some traces of Italian town planning: white jerry- 
built houses, and the "castle," the former fort that the 
Italians made over. It was there that they entrenched 
themselves at the time of the first and most extraordinary 
raid of the French from Lake Tchad. A handful of men 
commanded by Colonel d'Ornano arrived here in two 
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trucks one morning in 1940; the little troop burned planes 
at the airdrome, set fire to the gasoline station, and suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing. Colonel d'Ornano was killed 
close to Mourzouk, on the reg near the trail 

Fifty years ago, Mourzouk was still a very lively town, 
more Sudanese than Saharan, with a great many shops 
and with swarms of people milling about as in the mar- 
ket center of Black Africa. Nothing is left of this former 
activity except its setting: a "main street" with a few 
covered booths where merchants sell tea in little handfuls, 
an arcaded marketplace where old women crouch behind 
poverty-stricken stalls. 

Beautiful girls in dark veils try to sell us eggs. They 
hold them out in the hollows of their pink palms, but 
they do not put much heart into the business. I feel that 
they are frightened; and it is not of us that they are 
afraid. Their veils slip down, and in a delicate amber- 
colored face one glimpses a smile, quickly effaced. They 
know that the shopkeepers are watching them from be- 
hind their counters. The shopkeepers definitely do not 
like us. They do not like anyone. They still retain the 
cruel arrogance of men whose fathers speculated in slaves. 
They wear the tall, white sugar-loaf cap of the rich Fez- 
zanese, but they are financially ruined. They own the 
large, dilapidated, multi-storied houses that give Mour- 
zouk its air of urban civilization in the middle of the 
desert, but little by little they are forsaking these dwellings 
they can no longer keep up, and are retiring to the zeribas 
that surround the city. There they can at least live on the 
meager produce of the gardens. 

At the sight of a pensive camel kneeling in the street, 
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of two loads of grain at the door of a covered stall, 
Mourzouk suddenly takes on again the air of a desert 
town on a trade route. A breath passes over the ruins 
which is like the wind of the open Sahara. It brings 
visions of long caravans, of sandstorms, of thirst For 
thousands of unhappy folk Mourzouk was the goal, the 
long-awaited stopping place, the gate to slavery but also 
the gate to life. The slave droves would arrive here after 
a two-months' march, half of them having died on the 
road. It would take them another month to get to Tripoli, 
but those who reached Mourzouk alive had a good chance 
of surviving. The men walked with chains on their legs 
and around their necks; the women, free of shackles, 
were often transported by camelback. From the Western 
viewpoint, all that seems very far away. Here it is still 
close at hand. It was in 1929 that the last slave caravan 
came into Mourzouk, and many of the people who are 
looking at me now saw it pass. At that period the Western 
nations did not yet have access to the region, and the 
slave caravans had their routes in Arabia* It is said that 
even today the traffic has not been completely abolished; 
but the caravans follow a more southerly road, through 
the Behr and GazaL 

Through the centuries, how large would this procession 
have been, this long file of enslaved human beings mak- 
ing its way from south to north? It is possible to make 
an estimate, since we have some items of information on 
the subject. It is known, for instance, that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century five thousand slaves set out 
from the Kanem every year, of which some two to three 
thousand used to reach Mourzouk. In eight centuries, 
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that makes a minimum of two million persons transferred 
along this Saharan route. 8 

Even though, as has been said, "the slave was for a 
long time the 'hard currency' of Africa," the wealth of 
Mourzouk did not come from this traffic alone. To it was 
added the gold trade, of which Black Africa was also the 
source. There was a time when all financial transactions 
in Mourzouk were made in gold; the "gold miqtal" was 
the monetary unit. When Mourad Bey seized the city 
treasury in 1659, he found fifteen camel-loads of gold. 
Since a camel carries around four hundred and fifty 
pounds, this represents a handsome amount of plunder, 
even allowing for Oriental exaggeration! 

Thus it is easier to understand why the small trades- 
men behind their counters sigh for the good old days. 
The whole silent and somewhat secretive city seems to 
pursue ancient and unavowable dreams. There are now 
scarcely more than a thousand inhabitants within those 
crumbling walls. Many have left to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Yet if this bourgeoisie fierce-spirited, dis- 
membered, ruined has lost its gold, it has kept in its 
veins enough dark blood to give it a certain languor; 
there were some beautiful slave girls in those caravans 

Mourzouk, however, was not only on the slave route 
and the gold highway; it was also on the path of pil- 
grimage. In this, the proud bourgeoisie could at least 
play a role, or even hold rank, the more so since the 
Ouled Mehemmed, founders of the city, claimed descent 
from the Prophet through the Idrissides, who established 
Fez in the ninth century. Mourzouk, situated on the 

8 See Capot Rey, Le Sahara fran$ais. 
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pilgrim road, remained even after its decline a city of 
Islamic nobility. 

Yet here again the geography of trade and migration 
plays traitor to their ambitions to fill a political or re- 
ligious role. The pilgrim no longer travels on foot across 
the Sahara; instead, he goes by sea or, if he is rich, by 
airplane. Mourzouk is in its death throes. The new 
political capital of Fezzan is Sebha. 

Fezzan has thus had five capitals. That is quite a few 
for a desert! Such an abundance of cities is sufficient in- 
dication of the important place this part of the Sahara 
has held in history. Yet the textbooks hardly mention it. 
All the historians' curiosity, and all their effort, is di- 
rected toward Egypt or North Africa. 

It is probable that decisive events took place in the 
Fezzan corridor, events of which we know practically 
nothing, but whose importance we can surmise. 

The first capital was Garama, now Djerma. It was 
the capital of the Garamantes, and it still appears to us 
linked with protohistory, if not with prehistory. 

Garama was doubtless raided, depopulated, and de- 
stroyed by one of those Arab invasions which brought 
tens of thousands of Oriental nomads into Africa. They 
were Beni Hilal and Beni Solaym, those horsemen, plun- 
derers and wholesale murderers, whose aspiration was to 
impose the religion of Mohammed on the entire world 
by the power of the sword. Setting out from their barren 
and desert Arabia, they swooped down upon the richest 
districts of Africa: Egypt, North Africa, and that im- 
portant north-south artery of Fezzan, along which the 
udan caravans traveled. They came from the northeast 
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by the trail which passes to the south of Cyrenaica 
through Sioua, Jaraboub, and Jalo and which joins the 
Fezzan corridor above Sebha. From the fourteenth cen- 
tury on, Garama is no longer spoken of; it was already 
suffering its death agonies in the eleventh century. With 
it collapsed the ingenious system of canals and gsour 
which we have described above. This really does remain 
a mysterious empire, living on the fringe of political 
developments, and falling to pieces without leaving any 
information about itself through either the Arab or 
Byzantine historians who witnessed its end. Garama went 
down in silence, into the dark bulk of the desert, on the 
border of the artery of circulation which it guarded, 
burying with it its military secrets of architecture and 
combat, and the hydraulic secrets which had created its 
prosperity. 

Of the secrets of the Garamantes, the Arabs retained 
only that of an itinerary toward the south. It was they, 
henceforth, who controlled the Sudan trail And it was 
this trail which created the riches of the new capital, 
the Islamic capital of Zouila. 

Zouila's existence seems to go back to the eighth cen- 
tury, when it was not yet an Arab town. At that time it 
was the lair of a family of Hoouara Berbers who had 
been converted to Islam: the family of Beni Khattab. 
From the eighth to the twelfth century it functioned 
primarily as a slave market. From this inhuman com- 
merce Zouila drew its wealth and its luxury. Debauchery 
and savage ferocity held sway there. But the Berber tradi- 
tions of military architecture had evidently not been for- 
gotten, for, when a period of insecurity ensued, Zouila 
was surrounded by a belt of fortifications which are still 
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standing. One gets a strange impression from this soli- 
tude and these ruins, so well defended by high walls, 
painted by the sunset in colors of fire. It is the romantic 
image of a city accursed, accursed in its wealth and in its 
commerce, in the heart of a silent desert. At nightfall 
scorpions by the hundreds emerge from its ruins. 

This time the enemy came from the south, and the 
aggressor was Negro. For what lay at the other end of 
the route was not a mere void, a land of barbarians. There 
were empires in Black Africa too. Ancient and frequent 
intercourse between Fezzan and the Sudan had given 
rise to black power, to black riches, which succeeded in 
getting control of the artery of circulation and exploiting 
it for its own sake. 

It was the black sovereigns of the Kanem who, be- 
ginning in the thirteenth century and continuing until 
the fifteenth, became the successors of the Garamantes 
and the Romans in this trans-Saharan corridor. They 
established themselves in Fezzan and the Jofra. Their 
capital was Traghen, forty miles west of Zouila. Fezzan 
and Sudan became one country. One may guess how in- 
tense the traffic with the south must have been at that 
time! It was during this period that Fezzan became 
peopled with free Negroes merchants, officials, warriors. 
It was then, also, that the wells were dug on the Ngigmi 
trail, the desert track from Fezzan to the Lake Tchad 
country, the "black route" which avoided the Berber 
nomads of the Air. 

As it stands, Traghen is once more a network of ruins, 
of different epochs: a very thick circular rampart de- 
fended by a moat, vestiges of irrigation canals, a gaour 
flanked by eight towers. A kilometer to the south is 
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Traghen el Kadim, the old Traghen, with walls of brick; 
and, two miles farther, the miserable Traghen of the 
present day. 

But the struggle of the crossroads did not end with 
Traghen. In the fourteenth century, it was the Moroccans' 
turn to establish a new capital, Mourzouk, and to divert 
to their profit the current of tran-Saharan trade: Mour- 
zouk, where the last slave caravan passed through in 1929. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

The Wadi Mathendous 



I believe that my crew of legionaries with their six- 
wheeled truck has broken some sort of record in reaching 
a district which looks inaccessible to automobiles. We 
have succeeded in getting as far as the Wadi Mathendous. 
I think it is the first time that any vehicle has entered 
into these parts. 

But though we have triumphantly made it, we have 
had our troubles. Sometimes we dug furrows in the sand 
as deep as a plow; but we got through. We had to cross 
dry wadies, stony trenches piled up with huge boulders. 
In those labyrinths our fair-bearded German chauffeur 
would work out a possible route which was no more than 
a dream in his head. Stones would be heaved out of the 
way, and on he would plunge. Then began a game of 
finesse and strength in the midst of which the truck, 
three of its six wheels in the air, reared up, staggered, and 
suddenly bounded ahead, snorting and triumphant. The 
rest of us followed this oscillating progress on foot, help- 
ing when we could chiefly with our good wishes. We 
rejoined chauffeur and truck just as the motor, pointing 
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toward the earth, lost its temper and, with a great clutter 
of outraged machinery, stopped dead. The chauffeur 
mopped his brow and repeated a word which I thought 
was German, but which turned out to be only a very 
French curse. The radiator was boiling. I decided we 
never would get away from wherever the devil we were. 
But a Foreign Legion truck has possibilities unsuspected 
by the civilian mind. We got through. 

The Wadi Mathendous lies well beyond the valley 
of the Ajal. First you must reach the black Messak, which 
is a fold in the hills with a north-south orientation. It is 
a dispiriting landscape, black and gray, crossed by a 
meandering camel track which has the persistent habit of 
suddenly vanishing. We made our way along it more or 
less at random, more intent on avoiding the bad spots 
than on keeping exactly to the trail. 

We caught sight of Mathendous one evening when we 
had already resigned ourselves to stopping for the night 
on this interminable rcg. What we saw was a gash in the 
dark plain, a canyon, with a narrow ravine descending 
into it. There was no question of getting our truck into 
that cleft. We left it on the rcg, and set out, in the fading 
daylight, for the wadi that stretched out its sandy 
<c beaches" three hundred feet below. Even today, recol- 
lecting it in tranquillity, it is only in a dreamlike mist 
that I can evoke that twilight arrival in a lost valley. The 
day's fatigue, the shadow of the approaching night, the 
silence, the strangeness of the whole scene everything 
contributed to giving a blurred and fantastic aspect to the 
reality before us. 

Each making his own way, we hurried out over the 
cliffs of ruddy gold, jumping from one boulder to an- 
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other, crossing crevasses, and eagerly studying the rock 
walls. The legionaries were as excited as I was. I heard 
sudden shouts: 

"An elephant! A giraffe!" 

"Oxen!" 

The voices echoed through the empty valley. We had 
completely lost our heads. Each o the men was calling 
me, and I was running from one to the other, stumbling 
over stones, sinking into the sand, trying to see everything 
before it was too dark. But there were too many pictures. 
The deeper we went into the wadi, the thicker the draw- 
ings became. Down each side of the ravine marched a 
procession of animals and men. These figures seemed to 
us very large. I would cast a glance at the most extra- 
ordinary ones in passing and then run on to others. It 
seemed to me that our gaze was bringing the images 
leaping out from the stone, and that a whole herd of 
creatures was following us. It was life itself that we were 
discovering, glued, so to speak, to the cliffs. Life-sized 
elephants were charging, ears standing out and trunks 
upraised; hippopotamuses were setting out at a heavy 
trot; ostriches, panic-stricken and beating their wings, 
were skimming the surface of the ground. At the mo- 
ment of our approach a giraffe showed us that soft and 
somewhat shaggy lower lip which trembles when the 
animal is worried; after we passed, I knew that it was 
preparing to emerge from the shadow and take to the 
road, its buttocks low and its forequarters stiff, in a jerky 
trot. 

These were not dead animals; they were living crea- 
tures reduced to impotence, brought to bay against the 
rock, by the spells of an evil genius. 
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It was getting quite dark now, but I was still pursuing 
these phantoms by the light of an electric torch, and I 
kept repeating, "This is certainly different from Djerat!" 

Why did I decide, just then, to scramble up a cliff face 
and pull myself up onto a ledge? It was probably some 
obscure prescience, the memory of other places where 
an almost identical impulse had brought me dis- 
coveries. . . . There I was, standing upright on this rock 
terrace, with the void of the valley behind me; sending 
the beam of my flashlight back and forth over two 
monsters engraved there, face to face. These were not 
men. They were larger than men. They were quadrupeds 
with almost human faces. One of them, a creature with 
a bald cranium and a low forehead, fixed me with a 
blank stare, as if I were disturbing him. The other was 
not looking at me; with an artful air, he was drawing 
back his shoulders and half-lifting his monkey's rump. I 
stroked their bodies, all over, with a delicate brush of 
light, and they seemed to shiver* The three legionaries, 
who had joined me on the narrow platform, gazed in 
silence. 

At last I turned the torch away, and gave back to the 
two beings the immobility of the rock and the peace of 
the night, their privileged abode. 

Someone said, "Maybe we ought to go back ?" 

A strange phrase. Go back where to what dwelling, 
to what refuge? Return to the house or return to reason? 
Return to the truck that stood abandoned on the reg, 
that was our skeleton home and hearth, the center of 
our forces? 

One of the legionaries began to descend the cliffside. 
I passed the flashlight down to him, and we slowly made 
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our way back, following the bed of the wadL All the 
fatigue of the day suddenly pressed upon us. We found 
the truck again, and in the gleam of its headlights care- 
fully settled ourselves for the night. Choosing a stretch 
of sand in the hollow of a rock, we carried to it our 
cases of food, our water supply, and our blankets and 
saucepans. We had never transferred so many things! 
Finally the fire was lighted. The flame that glowed 
through the shadow drew us closer, and we gathered in 
a tight little group, silent and soothed, yet with our 
imaginations acutely conscious of all that emptiness 
around us, and of what it held: the reg f the valley, and 
the thousands of images left to themselves in the night. 

We were on our feet at daybreak. Our sheltered camp 
site was lighted with a faint gray gleam which little by 
little took on tones of gold. The sun was touching our 
boxes and all the stuff we had taken out of them the 
crazy stuff demanded by civilized men. Everything was 
serene, luminous, simple. Suddenly I had a suspicion that 
we were not going to find what we had seen the eve- 
ning before. Broad daylight would dispel our dreams; 
the cliff walls would be bare. 

But no: the animals were there, and the men, and the 
monsters! And the reality was more extraordinary than 
our dream. 

I counted and photographed fauna of unbelievable 
richness. Engravings follow engravings for a distance of 
several miles. Most of the pictures perhaps the finest- 
are set rather high on terraces. But what a complexity 
there is to unravel! These are not works of the same 
inspiration, nor of the same technique. It seems obvious 
that they are not of the same period. 
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One style, easily recognizable, is notably dominant in 
the whole "collection": that which has taken its subjects 
almost exclusively from among the larger wild animals 
great cats, elephants, crocodiles. Here is an art which 
reaches, and perhaps surpasses, the art which we know 
as the most stirring in its animal depiction the works 
of the Assyrians. Here is an economy of means, an 
audacity of expression, the sense of a restrained pathos, 
of which I know no other example. This art would seem 
to belong in spirit rather to the Mediterranean East than 
to the Western Prehistoric as we know it in the caves of 
southern France and northern Spain. 

The giraffes, antelopes, and ostriches, treated with 
more sensibility than force, appear to me to be of the 
same inspiration, and perhaps a little later achievement. 
The rhinoceroses of the Wadi Djerat, at which I marveled 
a few weeks ago, seem insignificant beside all this ! 

Oxen abound. They are of lesser dimensions, and less 
deeply cut, than the animals noted above. Some of them 
wear collars. They obviously mark another chapter in 
the history of Mathendous. The art work, itself, is more 
supple and facile. 

Finally, here are veritable scenes: engraved pictures 
showing silhouettes of men with the heads of animals 
wolf cub, jackal, donkey. These do not resemble our 
monsters of the ledge. They often have an indefinable 
air of drollery about them. They are more bizarre than 
disquieting. In one of these scenes, for instance, three of 
these men with animal heads are dragging along a dead 
hippopotamus; the beast is turned over on its back with 
its paws in the air, and the men's attitudes exude an 
indescribable air of almost comic satisfaction. 
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Mathendous is incontestably the richest station for en- 
gravings in the entire Sahara, a veritable archive of pre- 
historic humanity. The fact that it contains no paintings 
must indicate that a certain type of prehistoric civilization, 
which included successively hunters of game and herders 
of oxen, died out here, or migrated elsewhere, before 
knowing the civilization of cave-paintings represented at 
Tamrit. Nor is there any representation of the Mycenaean 
chariot "in flying gallop" which would indicate that 
Mathendous remained off the path of invasion from the 
Peoples of the Sea. 

When, then, was this valley's historic prehistoric 
role? Was it a place of habitation? I am not sure of that. 
Stone implements, certainly, are to be found here, but in 
meager quantity compared with the abundance of art 
works engraved on the cliffs. A living occupation by man- 
kind, prolonged through a period which there is every 
reason to believe was very long, would of necessity have 
left many other traces. One is obliged to assume that 
Mathendous was, rather, a place of worship or temporary 
assemblage; a sacred valley. 

Cult, religion, magic what does it matter? I know 
now how unfitting this terminology of townsmen and 
professors is! It is as false as the landsmen's vocabulary 
we try to apply to the animal and vegetable life of the 
sea. To find truth here, as in the waters, we must reshape 
our language, or hammer out a new one directly in- 
spired by what we see and experience. 

If we judge prehistoric vestiges in a twentieth-century 
spirit, using adjectives and verbs which serve us in writing 
letters, paying taxes, or taking off in airplanes, we distort 
everything. Taking this approach, prehistorians have 
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strained every nerve to find the meaning of these pictures 
to discover their function. Seeing an elephant pictured 
on a rock, they think of rites performed in preparation 
for the hunt, and begin talking about imitative magic. 
They draw certain arguments from the holes dug out in 
the stone. But these holes are not to be found in all the 
figures; they are relatively rare. 

Imitative magic, rites, wizardry that is of course a 
possibility; but it is not a requisite. The success of the 
work justifies itself! These attempts of man to close in 
upon the void, to inscribe intelligible forms in the in- 
finity of space how marvelous they must have seemed; 
how sufficient I 

What we read most clearly upon the rocks of Mathend- 
ous is the mastery of an intellectual instrument, the 
working knowledge of the picture. As for the use to 
which it is put, that will emerge slowly, and the picture 
will gain nothing from it; indeed, to the contrary. 

Today the movies, far-removed descendant of prehis- 
toric art, serve multiple ends: commerce and artistic ex- 
pression, political or religious propaganda, the spread of 
scientific and general information. But Melies and the 
Lumi6re brothers did not know that they would serve 
all these purposes: they were showing pictures. And that 
was wonderful enough. 

It was more wonderful still, that day at Mathendous, 
when a man traced the first picture on the face of a cliff. 
It is certainly still there. I have seen it, without being able 
to say, "This is it!" What an immense discovery that was! 
In that discovery alone lay the means of bringing the 
world within the human mind's power of assimilation. 
This kind of selectivity from reality, segregating one part 
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THE WADI MATHENDOUS 

of it and making it into a transmittable and transportable 
article, reduced reality to fragments, to elements that 
could be classified and recognized. The mind was thread- 
ing its way through the external world; it was no longer 
oppressed by it. 

This particular reality, broken into assimilable pieces, 
could be determined, altered, modified, according to one's 
wishes; it was more docile than undififerentiated reality. 
And there, if you will, is the "sympathetic magic" of 
prehistory. Yet how false the word sounds! Dream, de- 
sire, lie, illusion (by which one is not altogether de- 
ceived), exaltation of creative emotion there is all that 
in the pictured image. It is the point of contact between 
thought and the world. It is man himself. 

In themselves, things have no meaning. I learned that 
in the water. It is what man adds to them that creates 
their significance. Today one can still dive hundreds of 
times into the depths of the sea without discovering the 
meaning of what one sees there. The beam of thought 
which man flashes back and forth, in those ocean depths, 
is infinitesimal. Reality, a reality no more than rough- 
hewn, overwhelms him. His first reaction is to snatch 
up from the world of water those paradoxical creatures 
built in the form of tree branches, or those squirt bottles 
and bits of lace that are alive. Prehistoric enterprise 
developed thousands of years ago, at Mathendous and 
at many other points on the planet. 

There is a difference, however. For us today, there is 
no other mode of knowledge than through the mastery 
of words. In the water, what we lack above all is a 
vocabulary. Our verbal arsenal has been so developed, 
and become so necessary to us, that it occupies all the 
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advance posts of the mind. But it is by a relatively recent 
convention that we claim to encompass reality with 
words. There are and were other modes of conquest 
The image, anterior to the written word, still stirs deep 
strata of our being which our conscious life, too much 
inured to abstraction and logic, leaves in obscurity. We 
have not yet abandoned that art which may be the vestige 
deep within us of prehistoric imagery, the resonance of 
emotions experienced millenniums ago. 

Here and there throughout the world are exceptional 
places where time seems to pile itself up in layers, re- 
treats where the ordinary flow of things pauses, where 
life stands still for a long period. They are unlooked-for 
temples of incomprehensible memories, psychical "reser- 
vations" like Djerat, like Mathendous, like the sea bottom 
at Madhia, at the Grand Congloue, on an ancient wreck 
or a submarine grotto. 

These rocks of Mathendous have embodied the thought 
of man, and they have saved particles of time from death 
and annihilation. The miracle will no doubt continue as 
long as the rocks still stand. All those lines that have 
been scratched on the stone stir up images buried within 
us. So it is that in the water, at the bottom of some grotto 
bathed in the limpidness of the sea, the visitor may feel 
himself rediscovering in dream a family property long 
since sold, or haunted by the memory of dead kinsmen of 
whom he has no longer any knowledge. But in the Sahara 
the emotional force of this wayside shrine lies in a 
harmony between the stone and the silence, between the 
traces left by man and the emptiness of the landscape. It 
is this muted aspect of the whole valley which, as in a 
convent, distorts time. The process in the depths of the 
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sea is not the same. Time and space are decanted as one 
dives; they are not so much confined as arrested. The 
dive reduces them to a sort of instantaneous limpidness, 
a fixed transparency in which the spirit floats. 

Yet in both places the miracle is much the same. The 
true journey is not crossing the desert or covering great 
distances undersea; it is arriving at a point outside 
ordinary experience, where the savor of the moment suf- 
fuses all the contours of the inner life. 

For that, there must be places that join pressing weight 
with emptiness. Their density and immobility lend them- 
selves at the same time to penetration and to reflection. 
Thought merges with stones, with water, with light 

In the Wadi Mathendous an actuality composed of 
rocks, sand, and tokens of humanity presents itself like 
a fluid mass, like the mass of water against the body of 
the diver. Once one has cut through the surface of things, 
reverie passes the boundaries of time, mingles man's 
tokens with the stones that bear them, delves deeper than 
visible images, toward the perspectives of death; and 
finds again the buried deposits of thoughts and the years. 

Three legionaries and an anomalous motor truck count 
for no more, then, than fish in the sea or bubbles from a 
diving apparatus. The only thing that counts is this 
rendezvous with the depths. For the true life lies on the 
margin of our actual living "not in life itself, or after it, 
but outside it if a word whose origin is in space can 
have meaning in a world which has been freed from it." 

At Mathendous, as at Djerat, I must merely pass 
through. To stay in these dead valleys would mean getting 
up a costly expedition and having more means at my 
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disposal than I have ever had. My observations there are 
like those written in the water: a note on some detail, 
shape, or color. So what I bring back from the Sahara 
is no different from what I used to bring back from the 
depths of the sea: glimmerings. 

Side by side, Fezzan and the Ajjer show rock engrav- 
ings and Roman ruins, "Garamantean" chariots and 
canals, the gsour of the Ajal, and the paintings of Tamrit. 
In this agglomeration there is subject matter for five or 
six expeditions, material for five or six books, and perhaps 
occupation for five or six lives. I have confined myself to 
tracing perspectives. I have been able to do no more than 
call to mind the nine thousand-odd years between the 
wild animals of Mathendous and the Triumph of 
Cornelius Balbus, or the fourteen hundred years which 
separate the chariots in flying galop from the reign of 
Septimus Severus. 

For the rest, we must have patience. The chronology 
of Africa is still uncertain, and the significance of ethnic 
influences and currents is far from clear. For Henri 
Breuil, as for E. F. Gautier, the art of the Sahara lies at 
the source of the oldest Egyptian art. This is also my con- 
viction, but proof of it has not been established. I also 
believe that the Sahara was a center for the domestication 
of animals, even if there were others elsewhere. For 
definite assurance, decisive records are lacking, as well as 
clearly dated sites. 

Uncertainties continue to exist; we are far from know- 
ing all there is to know. In the region of the Ajjer, and 
as far as Tibesti, France has at its disposal a veritable pre- 
historic preserve, whose inventory has not been com- 
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pleted. In spite of the efforts of the Italians, not all the 
engravings of Fezzan have been noted or studied. But is 
it not marvelous to have discovered already in this desert 
one of the primitive homes of mankind, a vast field for 
research, an unhoped-for collection of works of art? 
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CHAPTER TEN 

Down To the Sea Again 



The day came when I saw the sea once more. 

A gasoline-tank truck that was going back empty from 
Sebha to Tripoli took me as a passenger. I was feeling 
the after-effects of a too-friendly farewell to the Foreign 
Legion the evening before: champagne with the officers, 
Pernod in the inessroom with the noncoms, red wine in 
the barracks; and at two in the morning the last glass in 
the sentry house of the fort. Every pothole that the truck 
struck woke agonizing echoes in my head. I would 
bounce off the seat, as the bump sent me soaring toward 
the roof of the truck. During the brief moment while I 
hovered in the air, the Italian chauffeur, clamped to his 
steering wheel, would throw me a sad glance, shake his 
head, and murmur softly, "Madonna!" 

The journey took three days, but by the second day I 
knew I was going to live. Then on the last morning, after 
a gentle climb in the neighborhood of Misurata, suddenly 
filling the landscape, there was the emerald sea. Its color 
and its consistency were so beautiful, so amazing, after 
so many days in the desert, that I might even have gone 
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as far as threatening my chauffeur with violence, to get 
him to stop. Fortunately this amiable Italian was just 
as eager for a swim as I was. We ran across an empty 
beach to the edge of the cool water, and if we had had 
flags like Balboa when he reached the Pacific we would 
have dipped them in the sea. As it was, we dipped noth- 
ing but our dusty bodies. 

When I felt the ground fall away from beneath my 
feet, when I detached myself from the earth to surrender 
myself to the water, I realized that the Sahara episode 
was finished. I rolled my face in this salty coolness. My 
body, given over as it had been to the wind and the stones 
of the reg, was again finding a habitation. Under the sea 
lay one of those stretches of sand such as I had so often 
seen under the sky, at Rhat, at Djanet, and at Tedjerhi. 
But this one was immersed in, covered by, that slightly 
oily light which the sea thrusts between us and actuality. 
A blue-green desert with little pools of moist gold. I was 
supported once more by the consistency of water, to 
which my entire body responded. This was no longer soil 
made only for the feet and for effort; this was a bed, the 
best bed man has ever known since he left his mother's 
womb. 

When I took it up in my hands, the water lost its 
density, and that blue-green opacity which it presents, 
in contrast or rivalry, to the sky. As it slipped between my 
fingers it had the transparency of a mountain spring. I 
realized how irretrievably bound I was to this particular 
species of "life balm," this fluid substance which my mind 
demanded even more urgently than my body. 

They were over and done with, those arid hours when 
a man, enclosed within the earth's deepest trough of 
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silence, is prisoner of an empty horizon* Here was the 
odor of wet salt, the sense of the waves' light splashing. 
Here was the murmur of the tide. I had come back to the 
friendship of the sea. 

My chauffeur had gone into the water to get cool, 
rather than to seek a new baptism. When he came out, 
he took a brief stroll and then he did what all chauffeurs 
do went back to his car and fiddled around with it. He 
was surprised, though without irritation, when he saw 
me lingering in this lustral water. He was especially sur- 
prised that I was not in a hurry to get to the near-by city, 
the first city I would be seeing after three months in the 
desert. 

It was in the radiance of the midday heat that Tripoli 
came in sight, encompassed by very blue water, still rich 
with what is left to it of Italian charm. As on the Riviera 
dei Fiori or at Reggio Calabria, an avenue of palm trees 
bordered by large hotels follows the line of the sea. One's 
eyes automatically seek the Italian fiacres with tinkling 
bells. But there are no fiacres, and almost no Italians. 
Everything is a little empty: the hotels, the streets, the 
shops; the too-large post office with the look of a palace, 
in a style very Mussoliniesque. But Tripolitania is free; 
today it forms one of the three provinces of the con- 
federated state of Libya, under the jurisdiction of a king. 

Only the heavens are not empty. The blue air above 
the bay is filled with the passage of jet planes. As the 
price of its liberty, Tripoli has alienated its sky. It possesses 
what is perhaps the largest American airdrome in the 
two continents of Africa and Europe: Wheelusfield. Out 
of it, as from a nest of hornets, swarm those whistling 
engines which destroy the silence of the blue-tinted air 
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over the sea, but which no longer make even the little 
bootblacks raise their heads. 

I realize that it will take more than a swim to restore 
me to the Western way of life. I stumble about in the 
hotel corridors, feeling as uneasy in spirit as a discharged 
veteran who is disgusted by the softness of civilian beds. 
I have lost the desert, and so far I have found nothing 
in its place except an empty palace, spaghetti a la 
Bolognese, and a huge dining room where liveried 
waiters, well trained and woebegone, wander about with 
nothing to do. My presence brings some comfort to their 
solitude, but when I have swallowed the last mouthful I 
slip quickly away, toward the water, toward the harbor, 
toward the wind. And I wait for the evening tide in 
order to see the fishing boats with their lateen sails com- 
ing in on a breeze and pouring out a multicolored mass of 
foodstuff from their dripping, russet-toned nets. 

These Tripoli fishermen carry their wine in amphora 
of pink clay, like the Greeks of the fifth century. I 
breathe an odor of brine and tar. I am intoxicated by 
these marine colors, these heavy reflections in the trough 
of the waves, these slippery bellies of fish thrown on the 
quay and still jumping about. I hang around these images 
of the sea as a starving man hangs around kitchens. 

A very small white mosque stands at the water's edge* 
It lifts a modest minaret precisely in the axis of the Arch 
of Triumph of Marcus Aurelius. Beyond it lies the Arab 
city, a labyrinth of little streets with green and pink 
houses. There at least is the stir and clutter of men. 

In Mathendous at this hour darkness is falling; the 
figures engraved on the rocks are beginning to draw back 
into the night. The empty wadi sets sail for dreamland, 
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like a phantom ship. And here am I, restored to the 
freshness of the sea, restored to the life of men like a 
liberated hostage. But my thought remains in the desert, 
with the ghosts of Djerat and Tamrit, and the familiar 
camels, whose eyes and underlips I can still see, with 
thick blond pelts falling from their necks, whose soft 
wool I still feel under my fingers, . . . What I must do is 
rediscover the deep sea the way you rediscover your 
family: stop looking at it merely on the surface, but view 
it in its solidity and substance. 

Two days later this desire was fulfilled. Some English 
friends had established a diving club in Tripoli. Right 
on the outskirts of the city, among the rocks just off 
the coast, they had located a nest of amphora, not very 
far down. This was our first submarine excursion. All 
these broken dishes obviously mark the site of a Roman 
shipwreck, but the depth is not great enough for the 
wrecked vessel itself to have been preserved. 

As I reached these Mediterranean waters, and once 
more felt their silken contact against my skin, I was re- 
suming my former life. My archaeological curiosity was 
finding satisfaction in drawing the necks of ancient vases 
from the sand, in accordance with a movement I had 
learned long ago, and which reminded me of the deep 
dives of Antheor, and Cherchel. In spirit I was satisfac- 
torily completing a kind of circuit. I was closing the circle 
drawn in the crossing of the desert 

Three ancient ports on a hundred miles of coast that 
means that in the depths of the water there must be many 
columns fallen from their place on land, crumbled stones, 
and still more broken pottery. In the open sea or on the 
reefs must be the hulks of wrecked vessels. The whole 
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coast of Tripolitania appears to be a vast field for excava- 
tion, still untouched. I find here none of our strenuous 
divers of the Cote d'Azur, only too eager to plow up the 
bottom of the sea, and turn it upside down. The 
archaeological riches of this coast seem to be extremely 
great, greater even than those of the shores off Algeria. 
That is because the sea traffic was probably more intense 
here. 

In arriving by the southern route the desert road 
I have been able to get a more accurate view of Mediter- 
ranean history. Each of the three ports which, together, 
gave Tripolitania its name 9 ran a caravan road toward 
the south. Each of them was a Phoenician countinghouse. 
According to the accounts of Greek geographers, the 
Phoenicians landed at more than ten points; as far back 
as the twelfth century they were trading with the cara- 
vans of the Sudan. Of the three cities, two Leptis Magna 
and Sebrata are dead; but the trails that linked them 
with the south are still in existence. For Leptis Magna, it 
is the Bou Ngem-Hon-Sokna route, which I followed, in 
great part, in coming from Sebha. For Sebrata, it is the 
route to Rhadames, the ancient Cydamus, a track which 
cuts obliquely across the Hammada el Homra and leads 
to Djerma. 

Between these two cities that are today in ruins there 
stood in olden times the town of Oea, the former Uai'at, 
which is the present Tripoli. From it a road still goes 
directly south toward Brak, and it was this road which 
was followed by Leclerc's army in its northward march 
in 1943. 

* "Land of the Three Cities." Tr. 
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You have to have traveled all along this coast, and 
dived now and then into its waters, to get the flavor of 
its charm, which sometimes recalls that of Sicily. This 
is neither Kabylia nor Oran. It does not offer the grandiose 
sites of Cape Tens or the flower-decked villas of Tunisia. 
It is a rocky coast of unspectacular lines, interrupted by 
beaches of white sand, wonderfully broad and solitary. 
Such a country gives to the two dead cities at its two 
extremities a frame which suits the melancholy beauty of 
ruins beside the sea. A few trees, the pale lilies that spring- 
time coaxes from the sand, the succulent plants clinging 
to the stones, all instill an atmosphere of mildness and 
sweetness into the remains of a maritime civilization 
which, in its lifetime, knew a violence and a magnificence 
that were wholly Roman. 

Of the two cities, Leptis Magna is the more imposing, 
if not the more attractive. A little too much sumptuous- 
ness in this ruin spoils its enchantment for me. This hint 
of overabundance is due to Septimus Severus. He was 
born here, and he enriched and adorned his native city. 
He gave it its basilica of grandiose dimensions and 
ornately carved pilasters. All this makes for remains a 
little too luxurious for the proper solitude. But the sea is 
there, ready to offer itself as backdrop to the broken 
monuments, the columns, the temples. . . . 

The era of Septimus Severus marks the apogee of 
African prosperity under an African emperor. Leptis 
Magna then had eighty thousand inhabitants. A curious 
era it was; and a curious emperor, whose sister spoke the 
language of Carthage, but had such inadequate mastery 
of Latin that her brother thought it best to keep her away 
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from the Roman court and sent her back to Leptis. As 
for himself, Roman patriotism must have been quite 
alien to him, since he believed it advisable to rebuild the 
tomb of that other African, Hannibal! 

Leptis Magna possessed a very fine port, which it also 
owed to Septimus Severus. It has been easier to study 
because it was entirely silted over, and therefore accessi- 
ble to archaeologists working on land. There is a spacious 
dock, absolutely intact, with stone steps, a monumental 
grouping which is not equaled anywhere. The lighthouse 
has collapsed into the water, but in the course of a brief 
undersea promenade I was able to ascertain that not all 
the elements which composed it had been lost. This is 
the spot to come to, to judge what a Roman port might 
have been. But the place is Phoenician in origin. As at 
Cherchel, Tipasa, and many other points along the coast, 
Punic tombs have been brought to Hght at Leptis Magna. 

I confess that my own preference is for the other dead 
city, west of Tripoli: Sebrata. I think its glory was more 
genuine. Vestiges of the business activity of the merchants 
of Sebrata have been uncovered at Ostia. Their name is 
written on a mosaic picturing an elephant. They were 
certainly a powerful and well-to-do class. The shrewd 
Emperor Vespasian married the daughter of a rich Roman 
knight from Sebrata. 

The city, however, lacked a good natural harbor. A 
line of reefs stretched a hundred yards or so from the 
shore. It was in the shelter of this barrier that boats tied 
up at the quay. This entire harbor system has been de- 
stroyed, and its fragments have been scattered in the sea. 
We wander in trenches choked with seaweed, among 
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blocks of concrete and stone riddled with holes like 
sponges. It is probable that the Romans took over and 
fitted up a former Phoenician haven with two entrances. 
The water is wonderfully transparent You need only 
lift up a covering mantle of seaweed to lay bare broken 
columns caressed by silvery light. Half-buried in the sand 
of the sea floor are the necks of jars and fragments of 
plates, encrusted with a white network of sea creatures. 
The fish, which are never startled by a human pursuer, 
swim almost under our hands to peck at the mud we 
stir up. 

We take a sun bath in the forum. It is a small forum, 
which goes right down to the water's edge. Its flat stones 
are warm, and covered with a russet patina. 

The theater is more grandiose in effect, and displays 
two superimposed colonnades against the backdrop of 
blue sea and sky. Between the ruins are stretches of thick 
grass, and clumps of laurel bushes from which our move- 
ments startle the birds. They make off, with shrill cries, 
into the murmur of the sea wind. There is an indefinable 
lightness and gaiety in the air. The ruin of this city is 
not deserted. It is inhabited by birds, and furnished with 
heavy rose-colored carpets of succulent plants, that have 
the consistency of the sea's flesh. How far removed this 
attractive and unassuming survival is from the silence of 
Mathendous under its burning sun, amid the rubble of 
the parched earth! 

This seaboard civilization, whose remaining traces are 
now gilded with a pleasant light, has known more tem- 
pests, and shed more blood, than you might imagine 
from looking at it, commercial and tranquil by the edge 
of the sea. The three cities hated each other, and fought 
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among themselves without dignity. On one occasion the 
inhabitants of Oea did not hesitate to call the Garamantes 
to their aid, and launch their foreign armies against 
Leptis Magna. Legate, procurator, proconsul all plotted 
and murdered each other, or rebelled among themselves. 

Of these ancient passions, practically all that remains 
in Tripoli and along the coast is a little Arab nationalism 
which accommodates itself to the presence of the English 
and to American subsidies. The presence of the French 
in Fezzan, distant and discreet though it is, is less 
patiently endured. French financial contribution also is 
more modest. But in the long run it is difficult to main- 
tain that five hundred Frenchmen in Fezzan are a greater 
threat to Libyan independence than the British troops 
in Tripolitania or the American airplanes at Wheelus- 
field. 

This being said, it must be recognized that the eco- 
nomic value of Fezzan is so small as to be farcical, and 
that French interests there are very slight. To be sure, 
there are sentimental reasons for keeping a hold in that 
region: on this count the epic of Leclerc is sufficient 
justification. But the strongest arguments are strategic. 
They, too, rest upon the memories of 1939-45, and the 
march of the Leclerc column. That episode showed that 
Fezzan remained, as it was two thousand years ago, an 
essential artery of communication between "Black Africa" 
and the Mediterranean. 

The three bases which are contested, and where French 
troops exercise no police power Sebha, Rhadames, and 
Rhat guard a gateway to the French Sahara. Two wars 
have shown that the fate of the Sahara is at stake in these 
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localities. 10 This is a consideration which can scarcely be 
set aside lightly, especially now that the future of the 
desert is beginning to be realized. The time has come 
when this dead land, which was given "to the Gallic cock 
to scratch on," is about to enter into the reckoning of our 
planet. 

Like the sea, it is a field which has only recently been 
opened up to man's enterprise, and which offers both 
mineral resources and oil deposits. The parallelism be- 
tween the desert and the sea floor is absolute in this re- 
gard: oil is already flowing at In Salah. 

The desert is, before all else, space. What has long 
been the curse of the Sahara emptiness and desolation- 
confers upon it in the twentieth century the interest 
which attaches to every spot that is vacant and unex- 
ploited. In exploiting the resources of an uninhabited 
region we are assured of despoiling no one. 

10 Senuoussi partisans besieged Agades for three months in 1917. 
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The Riches of the Sahara 



Travel is a means of achieving another life. Not the 
life one has been hoping for, but, on the contrary, such 
a life as one cannot foresee when one sets out. 

I did not know, in my nomadic wandering through 
the Sahara, that what I call aeration would be the first 
reward. This is a region so sweeping, so empty, that the 
slightest breath seems to stir up a lake of light, give light- 
ness to the body, awaken thoughts and dreams. Heaviness 
is our worst enemy. When I explore the depths of the 
ocean, it is the first immersion which brings to my mind 
a sense of ease, and that "indifferent equilibrium" which 
is more than physical. Indifferent to what? To everything 
except a certain silver thread, slowly spun out in the 
depths of our being, which we call life, consciousness, 
dream, psyche. All these names for it do not really clarify 
the only actuality which belongs to us: an actuality that 
touches the skin, an actuality presented in pictures. 

I have done what I could to enrich this little world 
enclosed within a body. For me, the stake in deep-sea 
diving was above all that image of the sea which is 
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formed in the mind and heart of the diver. Today I know 
that the stake in the desert is the desert itself, as it is 
reflected in the inner consciousness of the wanderer. 

Scenes of the sea depths and of the Sahara coexist in 
me without spoiling each other, in the muted glow of 
memory* 

Indeed, the desert is precisely what I needed to stamp 
upon my inner horizon the endless fluidity of the sea: 
those ragged mountains, those sands and dead rivers, 
those stones, and that hard sun. But in me the sea's dark- 
ness is illuminated, and the desert remains flooded. 

I have sighted islands islands beneath the sea, islands 
in the Sahara where dream finds solid ground again, 
where there are fruits to be gathered. Such islands were 
the Wadi Djerat, the Wadi Mathendous, the plateau of 
Tamrit What would these ports of call be worth if they 
were not surrounded on all sides by the stuff of dreams, 
masses of silent air similar to the mass of immobile 
waters about wrecked ships on the bottom of the sea? 
A change of density is forced upon us if we are to reach 
them. In the desert no more than in the depths of the 
ocean do we cling to one little leaden and undivided 
soul: we must surrender ourselves to those great empty 
regions that are not penetrated by the cry of man. 

So, both going down into the sea and wandering in 
the desert mean altering space. 

It also means altering time. 

In the eastern Sahara, which was inhabited in very 
distant days, and where everything is now leveled down 
to the same plane, the psychological marks left by ancient 
man are still uncaptured by chronology, and meet us on 
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the margin of time. Prehistory has no events to recount 
to us; it hands us only images, scars. As we descend its 
slopes we are on the way to an encounter with ourselves, 
we are headed toward the sedimentary deposit of thought. 

I know very well that the works found in the Sahara 
cannot be claimed as the first stammering utterances of 
mankind. They go back scarcely more than ten thousand 
years. That is nothing, but if one wishes, it is a great deal. 
It is a sufficient length of time to permit us to trace in 
imagination the outline of our own modes of life and 
thought. It is enough to incite us to look within our- 
selves in the light of a lesson from prehistory. 

In man there are "verities" from all epochs; but the 
strongest are those that are oldest older than thought. 
We are under their compulsion, and they are almost alien 
to us. When it is a matter of water, fire, reproduction, or 
death, of trees or stones, we are not free to decide. We 
carry within us beings athirst, wandering spirits, to whom 
we must listen. We are still those unquiet wanderers, 
those superstitious hunters, those cave dwellers. We have 
within us the love of fire and light, as we have in our 
blood the salt of the sea. 

Such, perhaps, is our greatest mystery; we are in- 
habited by others. By the dead? No; by the survivors. 
Perhaps that is the only thing which is "super-natural" 
And I have tried to thrust my own life into it, as one 
thrusts one's body into the water. 

It was Proust's thought that time does not die. It em- 
bodies itself in us, he used to say; it is translated into 
images, habits, requirements. But he was reckoning by 
the length of one man's life. Perhaps the same is true 
throughout the course of human existence, generation to 
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generation, century to century, through the uncounted 
millenniums. Those "giants immersed in the years" I 
see them even larger than he imagined them. Their 
stance is on prehistory, and only their heads emerge into 
the present. Thus our minds and our bodies are marked 
by signs that are thousands of years old, as the rocks are 
marked at Mathendous. What we feel in a cave, what we 
experience in the heart of silence or darkness, might well 
have evidential or evocative value such as Proust found 
in a Madeleine or the paving-stones of the hotel de 
Guermantes. 

But it has not been determined whose task it is to bring 
all this to light. Is it the province of the prehistorian 
or the psychologist? Of both, no doubt. 

What is to be gained by such researches? What recom- 
pense is to be expected ? Should the bonds be loosed once 
and for all, or tied again? For me, the choice has been 
made. As I see it, our true problems remain prehistoric, 
lying between an unmeasured space and a time limited 
by death. Our evolution for some hundreds of years has 
led us to believe that we are nibbling at space and gaining 
on time. But such a belief is trickery; there is no nib- 
bling at the infinite, and there has been no variation in 
the finality with which death presents its bill. 

On the other hand, we have lost touch with ourselves. 
We no longer belong to ourselves, as the saying goes. 
Folded into a technical, verbal, mental envelope, we are 
bundled up in an equal elaboration of matter and of 
thought. Our individual life flickers with only a feeble 
gleam on the borders of consciousness; and we do not 
always look for it there. 

Our separation from ourselves has been contributed to 
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in no small degree by the fact that thought can only be 
an idea that is written down, a literary or mathematical 
item. Art and religion, without doubt, remain; but one 
is the museum's business, and the other the business of 
the church. We have set up specialists even there. To 
remobilize the human element in us, almost the only 
recourse lies in unusual, completely out-of-the-ordinary 
situations: the depths of the sea or those of the desert. 
Everything that cuts our ties with towns or with the 
force of gravity, with atmospheric pressure or with 
money, has a chance of bringing us to the rediscovery of 
that "tremor," which, to quote Goethe's words, "is the 
best of man." 

To reduce man's stake in the desert or the ocean to 
the petrol and uranium that can be got from them is to 
lose the benefit of those landscapes and those solitudes 
which today are resources just as necessary as raw ma- 
terials. They are truly the "raw materials" of Man. The 
Sahara is lavish in all the goods from which the twentieth 
century has been weaned away: silence, solitude, the 
maturing and sharpening of thought. Like the sea, it 
proffers those unfamiliar images which in everyday life 
appear to be of little value because they have been rele- 
gated to the category of dream or poetry; but it is they 
which constitute the savor and importance of peoples, 
and it is through them that it is given peoples to sur- 
vive now as ten thousand years ago. 

"The desert is the most beautiful of all things," wrote 
Colette. 

I imagine the pen being held in suspense after writing 
this banal sentence, which indicates nothing whatever. 
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It is a simple statement, an affirmation which she has 
sought to support by some evidence, by a phrase, by a 
word. And she added, "It alone stirs one like the sea." 

"The desert is the most beautiful of all things. It alone 
stirs one, like the sea." I can find no other justification 
for this journey, for this book, for these feeble attempts 
to bring The Undersea Adventure and the Sahara Adven- 
ture into confrontation, to compare them one with the 
other. 

I know now that a man who has known the desert 
never escapes from it, any more than he escapes from 
the deep sea once he has gone down into those depths. 
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